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In the eyes of many people, Germany now stands in the position of “splendid isolation,” which quite recently Great Britain was satd to occupy. 
are increasing, those of Germany seem to be getting fewer and fewer. 


While this country’s friends 
The country has also been brought into great prominence by reason of the ** Matin’s’’ “ disclosures” of the 
reasons which led to the resignation of Md, Delkassé. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Every nation has a soul and every soul has a secret: 
hence there are some incommunicable things in every 
people; some national virtues must always seem vices 
to the foreigner. Thus it is really true that no Con- 
tinental thinker understands the English idea of liberty, 
even if he admires it. But there are other international 
misunderstandings which arise from the opposite fault. 
Chey arise not because we fail to realise how unlike 
nations are, but actually because we fail to realise how 
like nations are. We may pass as pardonable the 
deadlock of peoples who quarrel because their sentiments 
are different; but we need have no patience with the 
deadlock of those who quarrel because their sentiments 
are the same. Thus (to take an instance of the two 
misconceptions) we can understand a patriotic English- 
man being astonished at the absence of patriotism in 
China. But, unfortunately, he is generally astonished at 
the presence of patriotism in France. In many cases 
an Englishman can understand France easily by the 
simple operation of supposing it to be England. For 
example, every normal Englishman is disgusted at the 


French duel. But he never can make up his mind 
whether the duel is disgusting because it is dan- 
gerous, or disgusting because it not dangerous. But 


if he would simply recall that English fight with the 
fists which his fathers practised and the poorer Eng- 
lish still practise, he would find that, good or bad, 
it was a thing very like the duel, a thing generally 
harmless, occasionally mortal. 


In the same way Englishmen wandering abroad see 
the violent caricatures in the comic papers of the Con- 
tinent and are always especially struck by their anti- 
clericalism—by the fact that priests are there perpetually 
presented with monstrous visages, in degraded postures, 
tortured and torn to rags by the demoniac pencil of 
the artist; an inferno full of clergymen. And the 
English travellers always return to England and say 
that the whole of France or Italy is raging with atheism 
and that the Church is tottering to its fall. Yet it 
never occurs to them to look at the English comic 
papers and see what would happen here if the same 
ptinciple were applied. An intelligent man from Mars 
turning over some stacks or volumes (poor devil!) of our 
English comic papers, would in the same manner form 
one firm and clear opinion. He would believe-that the 
whole English people were on the point of rising against 
the institution of marriage and of destroying it for ever. 
He would find every page covered with jeers and sneers 
at the man who was contemptible enough to tie him- 
to a wife and a perambulator. He would find 
the married man invariably represented as a man of 
improbably small stature and manifest mental defi- 
He would find that these million jokes were 
all variations of two jokes: the glee of the married 
escapes from his married life, and 
the woe of the married man while he is tied to 
it. And, finding our popular humour one_ long 
scream against the married state, the man from Mars 
would naturally, in his intellectual innocence, suppose 


self 


ciency. 


man when he 


that the country was really raging with this revolution- 
ary passion. He would suppose that mobs were batter- 
upon the doors of the Divorce Court, demanding, 
admitted and divorced. He would 
being melted down 


ing 
en masse, to be 
imagine that wedding-rings were 
publicly in a great pot in Trafalgar Square. He would 
suppose that any couple daring to get married would 
be assaulted at the church-door by the infuriated popu- 
lace and pelted with bricks instead of confetti. He 
would suppose that those tireless satirists and enthu- 
siasts, the editors of Szags and Wheezes, would go about 
to everybody’s wedding and forbid everybody’s banns. 
‘For what else,’’ he ‘‘what else except the 
most passionate moral purpose and the most relent- 


would 


Say, 


less intellectual policy, what else but a crusading 
earnestness and an adamantine sense of duty could 
‘induce men thus to fi!l fourteen mortal volumes of 


Snippy Bits with the same joke on the same subject?” 


Well, we know that this is not quite the case. We 
know that there is no immediate likelihood of the 
English people pulling down St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, or filling the streets with a sudden slaughter 
of mothers-in-law. In short, we know that marriage 
is attacked in this way not because it is a vanish- 


ing institution, but because it is an enduring 


People jeer at it because they will not change 


insti- 


POC 
ution. 


it. People batter it because it will not fall. Anda 
very little reflection will enable us to realise that what 
is true of the relation between Swzap~s and the 
strength of marriage is true also of the relations 
between the anti-clerical caricatures and the Catholic 


Church in Europe. If a man is resolved to part with 
anything or anybody, he can generally take leave of it 
with a fair amount of dignity and delicacy and even 
regret. So people who break off an engagement are 
often sympathetic and always serious. A thing that is 
departing is necessarily solemn. But if a man is going 
to live with it, he must learn to laugh at it. 


» 


14, 


For this reason, I, for one, can never agree with the 
censure often directed against joking Judges, against 
Mr. Justice Darling, for instance, or, to take a much 
better type, Mr. Plowden. It is perfectly true, as the 
journalists say, that when a Judge makes jokes it 
often happens that we do not think them very good 
jokes. But the error lies in supposing that the 
Judge himself imagines for a moment that they are 
good jokes. I remember a schoolmaster of mine, a 
moody and eccentric man, who as he stood with a long 
pointer in his hand explaining something on a_black- 
board, uttered some flippancy which was, of course, 
followed by an anarchy of school-boy laughter. In a 
flash he had swung round on his heels, and, pointing 
the ten-foot pole straight at me, exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder, ‘‘ Do you think I think that’s funny?*’ I 
professed agnosticism on the point. ‘‘ No, boy, no,’’ he 
said, wagging his head with an indescribable emphasis 
of asseveration ; ‘‘I do not think it funny. Seldom in 
my life have I heard a more imbecile remark. I 
only say it in order to relieve the intolerable tedium 


of two hours in school.’” He was a man of great 
acumen and scholarship, and knew the difference 
between good jokes and bad as well even as a 
journalist. But he also knew something else. He 


knew that, if he had not allowed himself glimpses 
of a humane folly, and even a humane contempt 
for his own occupation, he would have rushed 
round the room screaming and brandishing a cane. 
He knew that if he had taken his position quite 
seriously for two hours, the floor would have been 


decorated with juvenile corpses. And so probably the 
Judges know this psychological necessity, and are’ never 
so wise as when they are silly. The schoolmaster 
knows that it is better even to lose his reputation as a 
wit than to lose his temper as a man and lose his 
position as a master. He knows that it is better to 
crack jokes about nothing than to crack heads about 
everything. And the Judge knows that the work he 
has to do is already so dreadful and_ responsible 
that to think of nothing but its dread and respon- 
sibility would paralyse the intellect and the will. 
His business is literally too serious to be seriously 
thought of. But he feels, as the schoolmaster felt, that 
it is better to become a cheap jester than to become 
some darkened and distorted fanatic of the law, making 
inhuman decrees in an inhuman atmosphere. It is 
better for the Judge to be a clown if that is his only 
way of remaining a man: that a Judge should be a 
clown is less shocking than that he should be only a 
So if he too often utters follies, do not jump to 
If he 


Judge. 
the conclusion that you have a fool on the Bench. 
did not utter them, you might have a madman there. 


The fault, of course, really lies with the journalists 
themselves, who always feverishly report any judicial 
utterance which is followed by ‘loud laughter.’’ This 
is a monstrous injustice. Suppose every idle or vulgar 
raillery which was uttered in other trades were reported : 
everything that one miner said to another before des- 
cending the dangerous shaft, everything that one soldier 
said to another when advancing into the line of fire, all 
the jokes that beguile the time on lighthouses or in 
fishing fleets. Every time a corporal said to a private, 
‘* Now we shan’t be long,’’ his joke would be examined 
and adjudged like a new book. Every time one police- 
man told another to put his head in a bag, he would 
be asked if he thought that equal to the repartees of 
Talleyrand or Whistler. Be, therefore, more merciful in 
this matter: judge not, even if you can judge the Judge. 
You are in an awful hall of justice, no doubt. But he 
is only in his workshop. And be glad if he can sing 
at his work, as Shakspere’s clown could sing at his 
work, although it was digging graves. 


All this rambling train of meditations began in my 


mind with an admirable scrap of sarcasm of Mr. 
Plowden, who has, very unjustly I think, been con- 
stantly reproached with his raillery. It was that inci- 


dent that every reader has probably noticed, in which 
Mr. Plowden dealt with a boy who had made a noise 
in what the inimitable policeman called a street of 
‘‘ first-class people.’’ At the first blush one feels that 
the magistrate should have rolled the policeman in 
the mud with righteous indignation, explained to him 
indignantly the alphabet of human fraternity, asked with 
holy wrath if he was the footman of a few rich houses or 
the servant of a great people. But nothing could really 
have been better than Mr. Plowden’s placid explanation 
to the boy, as he discharged him, ‘‘ First-class people 
require first-class sleep.’’ The basis of true democracy 
was revealed by appealing to a primary physical experi- 
ence. It was as if we were to say that a particular kind 
of death was reserved for refined persons. 


And this is a good example of the excellent uses 
that a man in that position can make of the smiling 
method. A crime had been committed, but it was not 
one that could be adequately dealt with except by 
satire; and made the punishment of the 
crime, Mr. Plowden wielding a rod of roses. When I 
speak of the crime, of course I do not mean the little 
boy’s: he hadn’t one. I mean the policeman’s. 


satire was 
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CONSUMPTION 


PROFESSOR BEHRING’S 
“CURE.” 
Cures for consumption—or, to use the more technical 
term, ‘‘tuberculosis’’—have been frequently reported 
and discussed of late years. We remember the ‘ tuber- 
culin’’ cure of Dr. Koch, the discoverer of the germ or 
bacillus to the attack of which the disease is due. 
Other ‘‘cures’’ have been exploited, ranging from those 
in which inoculations of certain products, derived from 
germs, have been made into the blood, to others where 
medicinal substances have been similarly used in the 
hope that the circulation, carrying’ them to the lungs, 
would thus bring them in direct contact with the diseased 
parts. What the medical profession has come to 
recognise is that, up to the present, all consumption- 
cures are unsatisfactory and unreliable. ‘There is not 
one to which they can point by way of indicating a sub- 
stance which, used according to the methods prescribed 
by its discoverer, will rout the germs of the ailment and 
restore the sufferer to health. Other ailments, it is true, 
have so far been conquered. Professor Behring himself 
was the chief exponent of the ‘‘ antitoxin’’ cure for diph- 
theria, a mode of treatment which has saved many lives, 
and especially those of children. Here the cultivated 
microbes of the disease are inoculated into the horse. 
they develop in the blood of the animal a certain 
principle called an ‘‘antitoxin.’”’ When this last 
is injected into the blood of a sufferer from the disease, 
it has the effect of causing reaction, and, by routing 
the disease-microbes, effects a cure. It is as if the 
hand of science turned germs to fight against them- 
selves. Professor Behring is a physician and an in- 
vestigator to whose words and opinions the world of 
science is bound to listen with respect. His record in 
research stands high, and his caution in advancing the 
results of his labours is highly to be commended. He 
makes no claim at present that his ‘‘cure”’ is all that 
he hopes for. No one knows better than he the difficul- 
ties which attend research of the kind in which he has 
been engaged. But he thinks it right to announce the 
nature of the work he has undertaken and to indicate 
the hopes he has formed regarding its successful issue. 
The nature of Professor Behring’s investigations is 
somewhat hard to understand, or rather to define and 
explain from a popular standpoint. But the main 
features of his line of research are easily indicated. 
Tuberculosis is inevitably associated with the presence 
of the germ or bacillus discovered by Dr. R. Koch. Of 
this fact we might safely say, ‘‘ No bacillus, no tuber- 
culosis.’’ Now this feature confines the search for a 
cure within fairly narrow limits. There are two courses 
open to the investigators. They may proceed to attack 
the bacillus directly by the use of injections of drugs, or 
by other means, represented by the fresh-air treatment, 
directed to improving the general state of health and 
thereby unfitting the body as a soil to receive and 
harbour the germ as a seed. On the other hand, they 
may elect (as in the case of diphtheria) to attack the 
disease through the inoculation of the blood with scme 
principle or other derived from the culture of the germs 
themselves. It is in this latter direction that Dr. 
Behring has been labouring. His aim is to find a 
product or substance derived from tubercular material 
such as will exert on the disease a modifying and 
curative effect. 
Dealing with Professor Behring’s method of cure, 
we may first note that he expresses himself in a very 
decided fashion against the practice of introducing 


living tubercular material (that is, germs) into the 
human body under the idea that it might exert a 


curative action. In other words, previous investigators 
who may have sought to cure the disease by the use of 
actual living bacilli have their opinions discounted, and 
their practice condemned. Behring rather follows the 
lines of the diphtheria cure, in that from the bacilli of 
tuberculosis he prepares a vaccine which is essentially 
similar to that employed, he adds, in the rendering of 
cattle immune to the attack of the ailment. From the 
bacilli, or, at least, from the virus or toxic principle of 
tuberculosis, a substance is prepared and is used as an 
inoculation, with the result that the living cells of the 
animal (or man) are affected in the direction of being 
rendered incapable of attack, or, if already diseased, of 
being cured. To this substance the name of ‘‘T.C.”’ is 
given. When it gains access to the cells, a new 
principle is developed in them, distinguished by the 
letters ‘‘T.X.’’ The result obtained Behring attributes 
to delicate changes, chemical and physical, which his 
agent sets up in the affected cells. This represents the 
curative side of the remedy, but it is also said to exercise 
preventive qualities by rendering the cells incapable of 
being infected with the tubercular bacilli. Needless to 
say, if these aims are fully carried out, and if Behring’s 
claims are substantiated by independent research, we 
shall have arrived at the solution of the problem how 
to prevent and how to cure our great modern plague. 
It will be remembered that long ago Dr. Koch 
thought he had discovered a cure for tuberculosis in the 
shape of a substance isolated from tubercular bacilli, 
and known as ‘‘tuberculin.’’ This substance, failing 
as a cure for the human ailment, is to-day used by 
veterinary surgeons by way of testing whether or not 
an animal is affected with the disease. Dr. Behring 
states that one of his ultimate products, ‘‘ T.V.,’’ is 
far more powerful in the way of application than ‘‘ tuber- 
culin.’’ He says that a gramme (fifteen grains) of his 
“*T.V.”’ product is more than equal in effect to a litre 
of Koch’s substance. It is his ‘‘ T.C.’’ substance, 
evidently, on which he relies for the cure of human 
tuberculosis ; this much he infers from his experiments 


on animais. The whole topic is, of course, highly 
technical in its nature. If, however, we sum it up, 
we may see in these experiments, first, the bacilli 


of the disease; second, their cultivation and manipu- 
lation, giving substances of different powers affecting 
living cells; and third, the application of these sub- 
stances, one or more of them, to tubercular tissues, by 
way of killing off the diseased tendency on the onc 
hand, and by way of rendering infection impossible on 
the other. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘* FOR THE CROWN,’’ AT THE SCALA, 


Mr. Furbes-Robertson has done well to replace ‘ The 
Conqueror’’ by a play which has not only pictorial 
recommendations, but is a strong and moving piece ot 
dramatic art. M. Coppée’s ‘‘ Pour la Couronne ’’ was 
worth reviving as a genuine tragedy with a splendid 
idea —that of a young Prince faced with the dilemma of 
having either to kill his father or to permit him to betray 
his country to infidel enemies. The hero, Lyceum play- 
goers will remember, chooses parricide, only to be loaded 


with his father’s crime, and to be crucified on_ his 
victim’s statue. The play, it must be admitted, con- 
tains far too much. rhetoric (minimised though it 


is in Mr. John Davidson’s highly poetic adaptation), 
and it is marred by an excess of rather saccharine 
sentiment, But it is redeemed by the originality of its 
themes and the romantic poignancy of its situations. 
Moreover, it provides Mr. Robertson with a picturesque 
role in which the modulations of his glorious voice make 
an irresistible appeal. His supporters at the Scala are 
mostly newcomers. Miss Gertrude Elliott, though some- 
times inaudible, proves very plaintive and sincere in the 
part of the faithful slave-girl, Militza. Mr. Bryant is 
admirably resonant as Constantine’s traitor-father, and 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon puts more vehemence into the 
tirades of the temptress Bazilide than did any of her 
famous predecessors. 


”” 


**PUBLIC OPINION, AT WYNDHAM’S. 


s” 


** Public Opinion ’’ is the sort of play which Mr. Stead 
would notice unfavourably in the Review of Reviews. 
It is not such pure Carton, if we may be allowed the 
epithet, as ‘Wheels Within Wheels,’’ or as ‘ Mr. 
Hopkinson,’’ but it is quite sufficiently stamped with 
the hall-mark of ‘‘smart set.’? Its root idea was re- 
cently exploited in a novel called ‘‘ Cynthia’s Damages,”’ 
and the three acts which Mr. Carton has founded on 
this notion of plaintiff and defendant starting house- 
keeping on the proceeds of a breach-of-promise case 
may be briefly described as follows: A lawyer’s con- 
sulting-room is the scene of Act I., and here we find 
the Judge who is trying the ‘‘ breach,’’ his brother—a 
distinguished physician—and a young lordling engaged 
to be married, all seeking legal opinion with the view 
of recovering compromising letters which each one 
of them has at one time written to the heroine of the 
case—a music-hall ‘‘serio.’’ In the second act these 
three, plus the defendant’s guardian—a retired Anglo- 
Indian civil servant with a peppery temper—and the lady 
he wants to marry—who happens to be the defendant’s 
sister—make burglarious entries into the fiaintiff’s flat in 
search of the letters. And in Act III., the customary 
invasion of one person’s rooms—this time the Anglo- 
Indian’s—by all the dramatis persone \eads to their 
subjecting their friend’s apartments to a most impudent 
and indecent search, and finally discovering that their 
incriminating correspondence is in the safe custody of 
the defendant’s sister. But though the story is dexter- 
ously spread over these three acts, though the jokes are 
frequent and often witty, though Miss Compton, Miss 
Hughes, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Giddens are 
all permitted to revel in their own mannerisms, the whole 
entertainment is too mechanical in its business, too 
stereotyped in its morality, to be really amusing. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


The Empire Theatre opened on Monday night last, so 
completely redecorated and rearranged that many who 
know the house intimately must have had some difficulty 
in locating themselves. The programme is unlike any- 
thing that has been seen at the house for a long 
time past. A scene from ‘‘ Madame Sherry’’ is the 
first item of importance; the next is a_ production 
called ‘‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’’ for which Mr. 
George Grossmith is responsible. The most  inter- 
esting item that it offered was a series of imitations 
of popular actors and actresses by Mr. Arthur Playfair 


and Miss Marie Dainton. If ‘*‘ Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds’’ were likely to retain its present form we 


should be inclined to vote it dull; but there is no reason 
to doubt that what is best will be retained, while the 
rest will be discarded. The last part of the new 
programme is a little divertissement called the ‘* Bugle 
Call.’’ This gives certain opportunities to Mlle. Genée, 
who takes the fullest advantage of them. At the same 
time, remembering that Mlle. Genée is the greatest 
living exponent of orthedox ballet-dancing, her more 
reasonable admirers may regret that she should be 
devoting her talent to a class of work that cannot help 
her to maintain the high level she has reached on the 
more serious side of her profession. ‘‘ The Bugle Call ’’ 
is quite a charming little affair, but the hand and brain 
of Madame Lanner are very much missed in the mani- 
pulation of the corps-de-ballet. Of the new scheme of 
decoration that the Empire has adopted, one can but 
remark that it makes the house one of the most beautiful 
in London. 





CHINA’S PROGRESS. 
The last few weeks have brought us many indications of 
awakening life in China. We read that the country is 
to be prepared for representative government after a 
fashion frankly borrowed from the West; while we know 
that China is sending her best scholars and most pro- 
mising students to take advantage of the opportunities 
to study the progress that has done so much for the 
sister Empire of Japan. Now we learn that the Viceroy of 
Szechuan has decided to open the port of Wan-hsien on 
the Yang-tsze River to foreign trade. This port is to 
be the terminus of a railway line now in course of con- 
struction, and it was to be expected that it would be 
to the world’s commerce ; but this anticipation of 


" 9 


open 


demands that would not have been granted in years 
past without all possible delay, is a hopeful sign of the 
times, and points to the possibility of China’s taking up 
a position in the near future that will enable her to 
safeguard her own legitimate interests. 


THE PARTITION OF BENGAL. 
When Lord Curzon decided in the last year 
Viceroyalty to partition the great Bengal Province, his 
decision was taken in very bad part by the Bengalis, 
and was followed by a determined boycott of British 
goods. It would appear at first sight that the boycott 
is almost as foolish as the indignation that caused it, 
for, according to the latest information, native traders 
who deal in British wares are the people upon whom 


the burden of the loss is falling. ‘Traders’ in 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Delhi, and other places bought 
heavily from British merchants as soon as_ prices 
suficred a reduction, and now the stocks are left 


upon their hands and in some cases are even destroyed 
by fanatics. Dealers in native goods, on the other 
hand, have derived considerable benefit from the boy- 
cott, because it was followed at once by an extraordi- 
n.ry demand for Indian manufactures corresponding 
as nearly as possible to the forbidden British material. 
rhe situation is an interesting one, not altogether free 
from occasion for anxiety, because natives who wish to 
buy british-made goods are being intimidated by agita- 
tors and there has been a distinct attempt to promote 
strikes in Calcutta among the rank and file of Government 
employés. It is not likely, however, that Loid Minto 
will turn aside from the path that his great predecessor 
has indicated so clearly. The partition of Bengal is a 
necessity in the best interests of the natives themselves, 
whose affairs it is well- nigh impossible to administer 
eifectwely under existing conditions. Attempts have 
been made to spread the area of boycott and strikes as 
far as Bombay, but at the time of writing these attempts 
have met with no success. Apart from politics, the mass 
of the population, even while it may desire to see Bengal’s 
status unaltered, is not prepared to resort to devices 
which can attain no useful end. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 
Only in the past week have the unhappy inhabitants 
of Calabria enjoyed a complete measure of immunity 
from earthquake-shock, flood, and landslip. Now that 
details upon which we may rely are at hand, it would 
appear that the number of small towns and villages 
destroyed since the first shock mounts up to close 
upon three hundred, and the number of people who 








have -been deprived of homes may be put down 
at one hundred and fifty thousand, without any fear 
of exaggeration. Official charity amounts to some- 


thing like £50,000, while subscription-lists opened by 
newspapers and responded to by the public at large 
account for a still greater sum. Unfortunately, Calabria 
is providing yet another example of the evils of indis- 
criminate charity. It is reported on excellent author- 


ity that a great part of the money subscribed is 
badly administered, that the people who get the 
largest measure of assistance are by no means the 


To make matters worse, hard-worked 
peasants who find that there is a chance of getting 
some money without working for it, are more than 
delighted with their present experiences, and show no 
anxiety to make a hasty return to their labours. It 
must be remembered that the peasant of Calabria is 


most deserving. 


one of the hdArdest-worked men in Southern Europe, 
and that his labour is out of all proportion to its 
fruits. 
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speciality of miniatures on ivory, executed by first-class artists. 
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The Editor will be pleased to consider Column Articles on 


subject. 
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Pullman, 12s. ; 1st. CL, 10s. Week-days, at 10.5 4.m. Pullman, 12s.* 
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Published by Command of H.M. King Edward VII. 
“HE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE 


120 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. 
With an Lutroduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O. 
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in tone.”"—Punch 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Every nation has a soul and every soul has a secret: 
hence there are some incommunicable things in every 
people; some national virtues must always seem vices 
to the foreigner. Thus it is really true that no Con- 
tinental thinker understands the English idea of liberty, 
even if he admires it. But there are other international 
misunderstandings which arise from the opposite fault. 
[hey arise not because we fail to realise how unlike 
nations are, but actually because we fail to realise how 
like nations are. We may pass as pardonable the 
deadlock of peoples who quarrel because their sentiments 
are different; but we need have no patience with the 
deadlock of those who quarrel because their sentiments 
are the same. Thus (to take an instance of the two 
misconceptions) we can understand a patriotic English- 
man being astonished at the absence of patriotism in 
But, unfortunately, he is generally astonished at 
many cases 


China. 
the presence of patriotism in France. In 
an Englishman can understand France easily by the 
simple operation of supposing it to be England. For 
example, every normal Englishman is disgusted at the 


French duel. But he never can make up his mind 
whether the duel is disgusting because it is dan- 
gerous, or disgusting because it not dangerous. But 


if he would simply recall that English fight with the 
fists which his fathers practised and the poorer Eng- 
lish still practise, he would find that, good or bad, 
it was a thing very like the duel, a thing generally 
harmless, occasionally mortal. 


In the same way Englishmen wandering abroad see 
the violent caricatures in the comic papers of the Con- 
tinent and are always especially struck by their anti- 
clericalism—by the fact that priests are there perpetually 
presented with monstrous visages, in degraded postures, 
tortured and turn to rags by the demoniac pencil of 
the artist; an inferno full of clergymen. And the 
English travellers always return to England and say 
that the whole of France or Italy is raging with atheism 
Yet it 
comic 


and that the Church is tottering to its fall. 

never occurs to them to look at the English 
papers and see what would happen here if the same 
principle were applied. An intelligent man from Mars 
turning over some stacks or volumes (poor devil!) of our 
English comic papers, would in the same manner form 
one firm and clear opinion. He would believe-that the 
whole English people were on the point of rising against 
the institution of marriage and of destroying it for ever. 
He would find every page covered with jeers and sneers 
at the man who was contemptible enough to tie him- 
self to a wife and a perambulator. He would find 
the married man invariably represented as a man of 
improbably small stature and manifest mental defi- 
ciency. He would find that these million jokes were 
all variations of two jokes: the glee of the married 


man when he escapes from his married life, and 
the woe of the married man while he is tied to 
it. And, finding our popular humour one_ long 


scream against the married state, the man from Mars 
would naturally, in his intellectual innocence, suppose 
that the country was really raging with thts revolution- 
ary passion. He would suppose that mobs were batter- 
ing upon the doors of the Divorce Court, demanding, 


e7 masse, to be admitted and divorced. He would 
imagine that wedding-rings were being melted down 


gr He would 
suppose that any couple daring to get married would 
be assaulted at the church-door by the infuriated popu- 
lace and pelted with bricks instead of confetti. He 
would suppose that those tireless satirists and enthu- 
siasts, the editors of Snafs and Wheezes, would go about 
to everybody’s wedding and forbid everybody’s banns. 


t 


publicly in a great pot in Trafalgar Square. 


‘For what else,’’ he would say, ‘‘ what else except the 
most passionate moral purpose and the most relent- 
less intellectual policy, what else but a crusading 


sense of duty could 


mortal volumes of 
ep 


and an adamantine 
induce men thus to fill fourteen 
Snuzppy Bits with the same joke on the same subject ? 


earnestness 


Well, we know that this is not quite the case. We 
there is no likelihood of the 
Hanover 


that immediate 
people 
Square, or filling the streets with a sudden slaughter 
In short, we know that marriage 
it is a vanish- 
insti- 


English pulling down St. George’s, 
of mothers-in-law. 
is attacked in this 
institution, but 


way not because 
because it is an enduring 
tution. People jeer at it because they will not change 
it. People batter it because it will not fall. Anda 
very little reflection will enable us to realise that what 
of the relation between Swzafs and the 
strength of marriage is true also of the relations 
between the anti-clerical caricatures and the Catholic 
Church in Europe. If a man is resolved to part with 
anything or anybody, he can generally take leave of it 
with a fair amount of dignity and delicacy and even 
regret. So people who break off an engagement are 
often sympathetic and always serious. A thing that is 
3ut if a man is going 


ne 
ing 


is true 


departing is necessarily solemn. 
to live with it, he must learn to laugh at it. 


For this reason, I, for one, can never agree with the 
censure often directed against joking Judges, against 
Mr. Justice Darling, for instance, or, to take a much 
better type, Mr. Plowden. It is perfectly true, as the 
journalists say, that when a Judge makes jokes it 
often happens that we do not think them very good 
jokes. But the error lies in supposing that the 
Judge himself imagines for a moment that they are 
good jokes. I remember a schoolmaster of mine, a 
moody and eccentric man, who as he stood with a long 
pointer in his hand explaining something on a_black- 
board, uttered some flippancy which was, of course, 
followed by an anarchy of school-boy laughter. In a 
flash he had swung round on his heels, and, pointing 
the ten-foot pole straight at me, exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder, ‘‘ Do you think I think that’s funny?’ I 
professed agnosticism on the point. ‘‘ No, boy, no,’’ he 
said, wagging his head with an indescribable emphasis 
of asseveration; ‘‘I do not think it funny. Seldom in 
my life have I heard a more imbecile remark. I 
only say it in order to relieve the intolerable tedium 


of two hours in school.’” He was a man of great 
acumen and scholarship, and knew the difference 
between good jokes and bad as well even as a 
journalist. But he also knew something else. He 
knew that, if he had not allowed himself glimpses 
of a humane folly, and even a humane contempt 
for his own occupation, he would’ have’ rushed 
round the room screaming and brandishing a cane. 


He knew that if he had taken his position quite 
seriously for two hours, the floor would have been 
decorated with juvenile corpses. And so probably the 
Judges know this psychological necessity, and are’ never 
so wise as when they are silly. The schoolmaster 
knows that it is better even to lose his reputation as a 
wit than to lose his temper as a man and lose his 
position as a master. He knows that it is better to 
crack jokes about nothing than to crack heads about 
everything. And the Judge knows that the work he 
has to do is already so dreadful and _ responsible 


that to think of nothing but its dread and respon- 
sibility would paralyse the intellect and the will. 
His business is literally too serious to be seriously 


thought of. But he feels, as the schoolmaster felt, that 
it is better to become a cheap jester than to become 
some darkened and distorted fanatic of the law, making 
inhuman decrees in an inhuman atmosphere. It is 
better for the Judge to be a clown if that is his only 
way of remaining a man: that a Judge should be a 
clown is less shocking than that he should be only a 
So if he too often utters follies, do not jump to 
If he 


Judge. 
the conclusion that you have a fool on the Bench. 
did not utter them, you might have a madman there. 


The fault, of course, really lies with the journalists 
themselves, who always feverishly report any judicial 
utterance which is followed by ‘* loud laughter.’’ This 
is a monstrous injustice. Suppose every idle or vulgar 
raillery which was uttered in other trades were reported : 
everything that one miner said to another before des- 
cending the dangerous shaft, everything that one soldier 
said to another when advancing into the line of fire, all 
the jokes that beguile the time on lighthouses or in 
fishing fleets. Every time a corporal said to a private, 
‘* Now we shan’t be long,’’ his joke would be examined 
and adjudged like a new book. Every time one police- 
man told another to put his head in a bag, he would 
be asked if he thought that equal to the repartees of 
Talleyrand or Whistler. Be, therefore, more merciful in 
this matter: judge not, even if you can judge the Judge. 
You are in an awful hall of justice, no doubt. But he 
is only in his workshop. And be glad if he can sing 
at his work, as Shakspere’s clown could sing at his 
work, although it was digging graves. 


All this rambling train of meditations began in my 


mind with an admirable scrap of sarcasm of Mr. 
Plowden, who has, very unjustly I think, been con- 
stantly reproached with his raillery. It was that inci- 


dent that every reader has probably noticed, in which 
Mr. Plowden dealt with a boy who had made a noise 
in what the inimitable policeman called a street of 
‘‘ first-class people.’’ At the first blush one feels that 
the magistrate should have rolled the policeman in 
the mud with righteous indignation, explained to him 
indignantly the alphabet of human fraternity, asked with 
holy wrath if he was the footman of a few rich houses or 
the servant of a great people. But nothing could really 
have been better than Mr. Plowden’s placid explanation 
to the boy, as he discharged him, “First-class people 
require first-class sleep.’’ The basis of true democracy 
was revealed by appealing to a primary physical experi- 
ence. It was as if we were to say that a particular kind 
of death was reserved for refined persons. 


And this is a good example of the excellent uses 
that a man in that position can make of the smiling 
method. A crime had been committed, but it was not 
one that could be adequately dealt with except by 
satire; and satire was made the punishment of the 
crime, Mr. Plowden wielding a rod of roses. When I 
speak of the crime, of course I do not mean the little 
boy’s: he hadn’t one. I mean the policeman’s. 
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PROFESSOR BEHRING’S CONSUMPTION 
“CURE.” 

Cures for consumption—or, to use the more technical 
term, ‘‘tuberculosis’’—have been frequently reported 
and discussed of late years. We remember the ‘ tuber- 
culin ’’ cure of Dr. Koch, the discoverer of the germ or 
bacillus to the attack of which the disease is due. 
Other ‘‘cures’’ have been exploited, ranging from those 
in which inoculations of certain products, derived from 
germs, have been made into the blood, to others where 
medicinal substances have been similarly used in the 
hope that the circulation, carrying them to the lungs, 
would thus bring them in direct contact with the diseased 
parts. What the medical profession has come to 
recognise is that, up to the present, all consumption- 
cures are unsatisfactory and unreliable. There 1s not 
one to which they can point by way of indicating a sub- 
stance which, used according to the methods prescribed 
by its discoverer, will rout the germs of the ailment and 
restore the sufferer to health. Other ailments, it is true, 
have so far been conquered. Professor Behring himself 
was the chief exponent of the ‘‘ antitoxin’’ cure for diph- 
theria, a mode of treatment which has saved many lives, 
and especially those of children. Here the cultivated 
microbes of the disease are inoculated into the horse. 
They develop in the blood of the animal a_ certain 
principle called an ‘‘antitoxin.’?” When this last 
is injected into the blood of a sufferer from the disease, 
it has the effect of causing reaction, and, by routing 
the disease-microbes, effects a cure. It is as if the 
hand of science turned germs to fight against them- 
selves. Professor Behring is a physician and an in- 
vestigator to whose woids and opinions the world of 
science is bound to listen with respect. His record in 
research stands high, and his caution in advancing the 
results of his labours is highly to be commended. He 
makes no claim at present that his ‘‘cure”’ is all that 
he hopes for. No one knows better than he the difficul- 
ties which attend research of the kind in which he has 
been engaged. But he thinks it right to announce the 
nature of the work he has undertaken and to indicate 
the hopes he has formed regarding its successful issue. 
The nature of Professor Behring’s investigations is 
somewhat hard to understand, or rather to define and 
explain from a popular standpoint. But the main 
features of his line of research are easily indicated. 
Tuberculosis is inevitably associated with the presence 
of the germ or bacillus discovered by Dr. R. Koch. Of 
this fact we might safely say, ‘‘ No bacillus, no tuber- 
culosis.””’ Now this feature confines the search for a 
cure within fairly narrow limits. There are two courses 
open to the investigators. They may proceed to attack 
the bacillus directly by the use of injections of drugs, or 
by other means, represented by the fresh-air treatment, 
directed to improving the general state of health and 
thereby unfitting the body as a soil to receive and 
harbour the germ as a seed. On the other hand, they 
may elect (as in the case of diphtheria) to attack the 
disease through the inoculation of the blood with sume 
principle or other derived from the culture of the germs 
themselves. It is in this latter direction that Dr. 
Behring has been labouring. His aim is to find a 
product or substance derived from tubercular material 
such as will exert on the disease a modifying and 
curative effect. 

Dealing with Professor Behring’s method of cure, 
we may first note that he expresses himself in a very 


decided fashion against the practice of introducing 
living tubercular material (that is, germs) into the 
human body under the idea that it might exert a 


curative action. In other words, previous investigators 
who may have sought to cure the disease by the use of 
actual living bacilli have their opinions discounted, and 
their practice condemned. Behring rather follows the 
lines of the diphtheria cure, in that from the bacilli of 
tuberculosis he prepares a vaccine which is essentially 
similar to that employed, he adds, in the rendering of 
cattle immune to the attack of the ailment. From the 
bacilli, or, at least, from the virus or toxic principle of 
tuberculosis, a substance is prepared and is used as an 
inoculation, with the result that the living cells of the 
animal (or man) are affected in the direction of being 
rendered incapable of attack, or, if already diseased, of 
being cured. To this substance the name of ‘‘ T.C.’’ is 
given. When it gains access to the cells, a new 
principle is developed in them, distinguished by the 
letters ‘‘ T.X.’’ The result obtained Behring attributes 
to delicate changes, chemical and physical, which his 
agent sets up in the affected cells. This represents the 
curative side of the remedy, but it is also said to exercise 
preventive qualities by rendering the cells incapable of 
being infected with the tubercular bacilli. Needless to 
say, if these aims are fully carried out, and if Behring’s 
claims are substantiated by independent research, we 
shall have arrived at the solution of the problem how 
to prevent and how to cure our great modern plague. 
It will be remembered that long ago Dr. Koch 
thought he had discovered a cure for tuberculosis in the 
shape of a substance isolated from tubercular bacilli, 
and known as ‘‘tuberculin.’’ This substance, failing 
as a cure for the human ailment, is to-day used by 
veterinary surgeons by way of testing whether or not 
an animal is affected with the disease. Dr. Behring 
states that one of his ultimate products, ‘‘ T.V.,’’ is 
far more powerful in the way of application than ‘“‘ tuber- 
culin.’’ He says that a gramme (fifteen grains) of his 
“*T.V.’’ product is more than equal in effect to a litre 
of Koch’s substance. It is his ‘‘ T.C.’’ substance, 
evidently, on which he relies for the cure of human 
tuberculosis ; this much he infers from his experiments 
on animats. The whole topic is, of course, highly 
technical in its nature. If, however, we sum it up, 
we may see in these experiments, first, the bacilli 
of the disease; second, their cultivation and manipu- 
lation, giving substances of different powers affecting 
living cells; and third, the application of these sub- 
stances, one or more of them, to tubercular tissues, by 
way of killing off the diseased tendency on the onc 
hand, and by way of rendering infection impossible on 
the other. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘“*FOR THE CROWN,’’ AT THE SCALA, 


Mr. Furbes-Robertson has done well to replace ‘* The 
Conqueror’’ by a play which has not only pictorial 
recommendations, but is a strong and moving piece ot 
dramatic art. M. Coppée’s ‘‘ Pour la Couronne ’’ was 
worth reviving as a genuine tragedy with a splendid 
idea—that of a young Prince faced with the dilemma of 
having either to kill his father or to permit him to betray 
his country to infidel enemies. The hero, Lyceum play- 
goers will :emember, chooses parricide, only to be loaded 


with his father’s crime, and to be crucified on his 
victim’s statue. The play, it must be admitted, con- 
tains far too much. rhetoric (minimised though it 


is in Mr. John Davidson’s highly poetic adaptation), 
and it is marred by an excess of rather saccharine 
sentiment, But it is redeemed by the originality of its 
themes and the romantic poignancy of its situations. 
Moreover, it provides Mr. Robertson with a picturesque 
role in which the modulations of his glorious voice make 
an irresistible appeal. His supporters at the Scala are 
mostly newcomers. Miss Gertrude Elliott, though some- 
times inaudible, proves very plaintive and sincere in the 
part of the faithful slave-girl, Militza. Mr. Bryant is 
admirably resonant as Constantine’s traitor-father, and 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon puts more vehemence into the 
tirades of the temptress Bazilide than did any of her 
famous predecessors. 


‘*PUBLIC OPINION,’’ AT WYNDHAM’S. 


** Public Opinion ’’ is the sort of play which Mr. Stead 
would notice unfavourably in the Review of Reviews. 
It is not such pure Carton, if we may be allowed the 
epithet, as ‘* Wheels Within Wheels,’’ or “¢ Mr. 
Hopkinson,’’ but it is quite sufficiently stamped with 
the hall-mark of ‘smart set.’’ Its root idea was re- 
cently exploited in a novel called ‘*‘ Cynthia’s Damages,”’ 
and the three acts which Mr. Carton has founded on 
this notion of plaintiff and defendant starting house- 
keeping on the proceeds of a breach-of-promise case 
may be briefly described as follows: A lawyer’s con- 
sulting-room is the scene of Act I., and here we find 
the Judge who is trying the ‘‘ breach,’’ his brother—a 
distinguished physician—and a young lordling engaged 
to be married, all seeking legal opinion with the view 
of recovering compromising letters which each one 
of them has at one time written to the heroine of the 
case—a music-hall ‘‘serio.’’ In the second act these 
three, plus the defendant’s guardian—a retired Anglo- 
Indian civil servant with a peppery temper—and the lady 
he wants to marry—who happens to be the defendant’s 
sister—make burglarious entries into the fiaintiff’s flat in 
search of the letters. And in Act III., the customary 
invasion of one person’s rooms—this time the Anglo- 
Indian’s—by all the ¢dramatis persone \eads to their 
subjecting their friend’s apartments to a most impudent 
and indecent search, and finally discovering that their 
incriminating correspondence is in the safe custody of 
the defendant’s sister. But though the story is dexter- 
ously spread over these three acts, though the jokes are 
frequent and often witty, though Miss Compton, Miss 
Hughes, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Giddens are 
all permitted to revel in their own mannerisms, the whole 
entertainment is too mechanical in its business, too 
stereotyped in its morality, to be really amusing. 


as 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


The Empire Theatre opened on Monday night last, so 
completely redecorated and rearranged that many who 
know the house intimately must have had some difficulty 
in locating themselves. The programme is unlike any- 
thing that has been seen at the house for a long 
time past. A scene from ‘‘ Madame Sherry’’ is the 
first item of importance; the next is a production 
called ‘* Rogues and Vagabonds,’’ for which Mr. 
George Grossmith is responsible. The most inter- 
esting item that it offered was a series of imitations 
of popular actors and actresses by Mr. Arthur Playfair 
and Miss Marie Dainton. If ‘* Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds’’ were likely to retain its present form we 
should be inclined to vote it dull; but there is no reason 
to doubt that what is best will be retained, while the 
rest will be discarded. The last part of the new 
programme is a little divertissement called the ‘* Bugle 
Call.””’ This gives certain opportunities to Mlle. Genée, 
who takes the fullest advantage of them. At the same 
time, remembering that Mlle. Genée is the greatest 
living exponent of orthodox ballet-dancing, her more 
reasonable admirers may regret that she should be 
devoting her talent to a class of work that cannot help 
her to maintain the high level she has reached on the 
more serious side of her profession. ‘* The Bugle Call ”’ 
is quite a charming little affair, but the hand and brain 
of Madame Lanner are very much missed in the mani- 
pulation of the corps-de-ballet. Of the new scheme of 
decoration that the Empire has adopted, one can but 
remark that it makes the house one of the most beautiful 
in London. 





CHINA’S PROGRESS. 

The last few weeks have brought us many indications of 
awakening life in China. We read that the country is 
to be prepared for representative government after a 
fashion frankly borrowed from the West; while we know 
that China is sending her best scholars and most pro- 
mising students to take advantage of the opportunities 
to study the progress that has done so much for the 
sister Empire of Japan. Now we learn that the Viceroy of 
Szechuan has decided to open the port of Wan-hsien on 
the Yang-tsze River to foreign trade. This port is to 
be the terminus of a railway line now in course of con- 
struction, and it was to be expected that it would be 
open to the world’s commerce ; but this anticipation of 
demands that would not have been granted in years 
past without all possible delay, is a hopeful sign of the 
times, and points to the possibility of China’s taking up 
a position in the near future that will enable her to 
safeguard her own legitimate interests. 


THE PARTITION OF BENGAL. 
When Lord Curzon decided in the last year of his 
Viceroyalty to partition the great Bengal Province, his 
decision was taken in very bad part by the Bengalis, 
and was followed by a determined boycott of British 
goods. It would appear at first sight that the boycott 
is almost as foolish as the indignation that caused it, 
for, according to the latest information, native traders 
who deal in British wares are the people upon whom 


the burden of the loss is falling. ‘Traders in 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Delhi, and other places bought 
heavily from British merchants as soon as_ prices 
suficred a reduction, and now the stocks are left 


upon their hands and in some cases are even destroyed 
by fanatics. Dealers in native goods, on the other 
hand, have derived considerable benefit from the boy- 
cott, because it was followed at once by an extraordi- 
n.ry demand for Indian manufactures corresponding 
as neatly as possible to the forbidden British material. 
Ihe situation is an interesting one, not altogether free 
from occasion for anxiety, because natives who wish to 
buy iritish-made goods are being intimidated by agita- 
tors and there has been a distinct attempt to promote 
strikes in Calcutta among the rank and file of Government 
employés. It is not lkely, however, that Loid Minto 
will turn aside from the path that his great predecessor 
has indicated so clearly. The partition of Bengal is a 
necessity in the best interests of the natives themselves, 
whose affairs it is well- nigh impossible to administer 
eifectwely under existing conditions. Attempts have 
been made to spread the area of boycott and strikes as 
far as Bombay, but at the time of writing these attempts 
have met with no success. Apart from politics, the mass 
of the population, even while it may desire to see Bengal’s 
status unaltered, is not prepared to resort to devices 
which can attain no useful end. 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN CALABRIA. 
Only in the past week have the unhappy inhabitants 
of Calabria enjoyed a complete measure of immunity 
from earthquake-shock, flood, and landslip. Now that 
details upon which we may rely are at hand, it would 


appear that the number of small towns and villages 
destroyed since the first shock mounts up to close 


upon three hundred, and the number of people who 


have been deprived of homes may be put down 
at one hundred and fifty thousand, without any fear 
of exaggeration. Official charity amounts to some- 


thing like £50,000, while subscription-lists opened by 
newspapers and responded to by the public at large 
account for a still greater sum. Unfortunately, Calabria 
is providing yet another example of the evils of indis- 
criminate charity. It is reported on excellent author- 


ity that a great part of the money subscribed is 
badly administered, that the people who get the 
largest measure of assistance are by no means the 


To make matters worse, hard-worked 
peasants who find that there is a chance of getting 
some money without working for it, are more than 
delighted with their present experiences, and show no 
anxiety to make a hasty return to their labours. It 
must be remembered that the peasant of Calabria is 


most deserving. 


one of the hardest-worked men in Southern Europe, 
and that his labour is out of all proportion to its 


fruits. 





RESTAURANT DIEUDONNE, 
RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
WORLD-RENOWNED 


FOR 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, 
FINEST WINES, 
PROMPT SERVICE, 


LUNCHEONS, UNRIVALLED IN LONDON. 


DINNERS AT FIXED PRICES, 


and a la Carte. 
NO SUPPERS. 


Telephone No. 5265 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Guffanti, London.” 


ANARY ISLANDS. —LAS PALMAS. 
a SANTA CATALINA HOTEL. (Linglish). Electric light throughout. 
Beautiful gardens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, billiards. 
English Church. English physician and trained nurse. 
THE CANARY ISLANDS Cv. (Lunited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 








BASSANO, LiMiTED: 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





Messrs. Bassano beg to inform their many patrons that they are now making a 
speciality of miniatures on ivory, executed by first-class artists. 


Prices from Three Guineas and upwards. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE ROMNEY, COSWAY, AND REMBRANDT TYPES. 


Terms sent Free on Afpfpiication. 


Telephone: 1552 Gerrard. Telegrams: ** Portraiture,” London. 
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The Editor will be pleased to consider Column Articles on 
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subjects of tmmediate interest, but he cannot assume responsibility 
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HMARWICH-HOOWK OF 
HOLLAND 
ROULE TO THE CONTINEN! 
Daity (Sundays included) 
EXPRESS SERVICES 
10 
BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH AND VIENNA. 


Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m. 


G RE AT 
CORRIDOR 
a 
TR AIN. 


pix sae 


and 


B REAR FAS 1 


.. A KS. 


TABLE D’HOTE 
DINNER and BREAKFAS‘. 





Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars eee the Hook of Holland, Kerlin, 
ologue, anc sale. 
ANTWERP, for BRUSSELS, THE ARDENNES, and 


EXHIBITION, vid HARWICH, 


pm. every Week-day. 


LIEGE 
Liverpool Street Station at 8.4 
Dining and Breaktast Cars 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Car between York and Harwich. 


Dep. from 
Restaurant 
sail under the British blag 


The Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, and 


HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers ot Det 
forenede Dampskilsselskab of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursday nd Saturday 

Particulars of the Continental Manayer, Liverpool Street Station, London, L.¢ 


STREET HOTEL, one of the finest in London, adjon 


NI, Manayer 


LIVERPOOL 
Terminus. H. C. AMI 


I RIGHTON in 60 Minutes — ** Pullman Limited’ from 
VICTORIA 11. SUNDAYS. Book in adva the number of seat 


a.m nce a cannot 





be increased. Also ist Ci, & Pullman o.5 aa. & 12.15 p.m. Day Return Ticket 
Pullman, 12s. ; 1st. Cl., 105. Week-days, at 10.5 a.m. Pullinan, 12s.° 
E ASTBOUWNE.— From Victoria, SUNDAYS, 9.25 a.m. 
~ ist Cl 10s... & 11.15 a.m. Pulinan, 125. Week-days, 9.45 a.m. 1st Cl, 1 & Pullman, 1 
BEsBILL 10s.) HASTINGS (10s. 6d.) SUNDAYS. From 
Victoria 9.25 a.., London Bride g 25 a.m. 
\ TEEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast Seaside Places 
(Hastings to Portsmouth & Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & Suburban 
Stations, briduys, Saturdays, & Sundays. 
Particulars of Supt. of the Line, 1. B.& S.C. Ry. London Bridge Ter 
Me: HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mr. Heinemann's Autumn Announcement List, with numerous Illustrations, ts 


NOW READY, and will be sent post free on application. 
Published by Command of H.M. King Edward VII. 
HE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. 
With an Lutroduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O. 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 


Al 


In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial Folio) 20 guineas net ; or bound in 2 vols., 
full morocco, 26 guineas net. 
A Prospectus giving a Complete List of the Pictures and Specimen Plate will be sent 
on application. 


WINKLE. 


YIP ‘VAN By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates (from drawings exhibited at the Leicestes 
Galleries, 1905), by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown gto, 15s net. 

** A volume that is a real delight . . . worthy of the highest praise nothing finer 


has been done in England in the way of illustration in colour + superior tu any of the 


kind seen in this couutry.”"— Morning Post. 
Cr. 8vo, 65. euch. 
‘THE MISSOURIAN. By EUGENE P. LYLE, Jun. 
* An admirably written novel of the brief period when the ill-tated Maximilian of 


Austria was Emperor of Mexico. ‘Ihe characters are well drawn, the story Is interesting, 
aud the writing exceieut.”—Daidly Express. 


STRENGTH. 
BEDFORD. 


geod story of Australian life... . RK 


“THE SNARE OF By RANDOLPH 


“It is long since we had a indolph Bedford 


strikes a new note... . The book 1s welcome as a new light upon a new nation in the 
making. ’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
S USAN WOOED AND SUSAN WON. By EMMA 


BROOKE, Author of **A Superfluous Woman,” &c. 


* Your detective stories, in which the detectives always detect ... are nowhere in 
comparison with Miss Brooke's story of a crimiial who cannot be detected even by a 
reviewer.” — Daily Chrouicle. 

‘THE MAN. By BRAM STOKER, Author of * Dracula,” &c. 


* Among the best half-dozen novels of the year ; full of episodes that hold the reader 
at breathless attention. . . . Admirably written, vivid in uarrative, rich m Character, pure 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


"THE GAME. By JACK LONDON, Author of ‘ The Call 
of the Wild,” etc. 


SEC ONI ) IMPRESSION. 
‘THE FOOL ERRANT. By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “ The Queen's Quair,” etc. 





TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
“HE IMAGE IN THE SAND. By 


Author of ** The Challoners,” &c. 


E. F. BENSON, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





PF A N D rHeE N il 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LINE of Luxuriously Fitted Nile steamers leave 
CAIRU every Friday during the Season for ASSOUAN and HALFA, with connection 
for KHARTOUM and GONDUKORO. 
Illustrated Programme gratis (name this paper). 
ANGLO -AMERICAN NILE STEAMER AND HOTEL 
LONDON OFFICE, 72, REGENT STREET, W. 


“er ‘ Pp. THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18, Mooryate Street, E.C., arid 29, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MAKCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 
INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER “for SPECIAL CRUISES 
ROUND THE ISLANDS, January and Ilebruary. 
Eight Weeks, 70 Guileas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


YOYAL ITALIAN’ CIRCUS. — “ Hengler’s,’? Oxtord 

. Circus, W.—Daily, 3 and 8. Finest Entertainment in the World, as given before the 
King and Queen and Royal Family at Buckingham Palace. Over 200 Performing Aninal 
Prices, 1s. to 5s. Children half-price to all parts. Box Office 10 tu 10. Tel. 4138 Gerrard. 
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Re COoOLIseuUnNM, CHARING CROSS. 
THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 o'clock, 6 o'clock, and 9 o'clock. The 
6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All Seats in all Parts 
are Numbered and Reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices: Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11S. 6d., and £71 15.3; Kauteuils, ros. od. 
and 7s. 6d. Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone: 7689 Gerrard); Grand Tier, 1 
Balcony 6d. (Telephone: 76y9 Gerrard) Children under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and 
Stalls. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London.” 
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ONDON 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLLED BRILLIANCE, 
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The King, accompanied by the 
Queen and several members of 
the royal family, will visit the 
City on Monday next, in order 
to lay the foundation-stone of the new Post Office 
buildings which are to be erected on the old site of 
Christ’s Hospital. His Majesty will be met at Holborn 
Bars by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
civic dignitaries of the Corporation of 
London, while the Postmaster-General, 
Lord Stanley, will receive the King on 
his arrival at the site of the new build- 
ing. Before the foundation - stone is 
laid, the Bishop of London will conduct 
a religious service. 

The royal visit to the Strand two 
days later will be marked by an incident 
of more than passing importance. The 
Poplar Borough Council wrote to ask 
his Majesty to receive an address with 
reference to the unemployed, and King 
Edward has not only consented to do 


THE KING AND QUEEN 
IN LONDON. 


so, but has commanded that the petition MR. HUGO J. YOUNG, K.C 
. NG, K.C., 


be presented at the ceremony of the 
opening of Kingsway on Oct. 18. A 
deputation will be appointed, and the 
Mayor of Poplar wii. present the 
address. It is likely that the petition will take the 
form of an appeal to the Throne to summon Parliament, 
in order that the Houses may vote money to. provide 
work for the unemployed. The news of the King’s 
response to the petition has aroused a lively satisfac- 
tion in the East End, where the approach of the cold 
weather emphasises the serious character of the prob- 
lems that the poor must face. 


RECORDER OF 


"a ; The political sensation of last 
THE DELCASSE week was provided by the 
‘« DISCLOSURES”’ Matin, which published de- 
tails of certain alleged arrange- 
ments and conversations in 
connection with the trouble between France and Ger- 
many in Morocco. While we are quite prepared to 
believe that France and Great Britain were in perfect 
accord during the anxious and critical time in July last, 
much that M. Stéphane Lauzanne has given us must be 
taken with even more than a grain of salt. It is generally 
accepted that M. Delcassé was sacrificed unwisely 
and to no end by the Cabinct, and that the attitude 
of Germany towards France and Morocco was founded 
upon the idea of breaking, or at least damaging, 
the good understanding between London and Paris. 
It is likely that certain statements attributed to 
M. Delcassé are well-founded ; that, while he is notori- 
ously reticent, he imay have expressed his sincere 
conviction that he couid see through German policy 
more readily than his brethren. All this is reason- 
able enough, but we cannot believe for a moment 
that France had an assurance from this country that in 
the event of a Franco-German war Great Britain would 
seize the Kiel Canal and land 100,000 men in Schleswig- 
Holstein. This sounds to us remarkably like a cock- 
and - bull story, the bird being, of course, the Gallic 
cock and the quadruped John Bull. As the Cologne 
Gazette remarks pertinently enough, those who wish to 
occupy a German province would need to bring more 
than 100,000 men to the task cf taking it, and doubtless 
many military men will ask themselves where even that 
modest number could be found in these islands ready at 
short notice to enter upon the difficulties and dangers 
of an invasion of the Continent. We remember reading 
a book, a novel of the sensational class, in which Great 
Britain did land 100,000 men in Germany, and pro- 
ceeded to capture several very important positions. 
On paper the procedure was perfectly sound, and we 


SENSATION. 


read the lively story with some amusement. The 
talented editor of the J/atzz seems to have read 


the story too—and to have taken it seriously. It 
i feared that in times of great political dis- 
turbance Truth has little 
chance of making her 
voice heard above the 
louder cry of rumour. It 
was said in London and 
Paris, when M. Delcassé 
fell from office, that he 
went to the fatal Cabinet 
Meeting with the draft 


is tu be 


of an Anglo French 
offensive and defensive 
alliance in his pocket. 
It was doubtless quite 
a good story, but we 
should require more than Photo. Russell. 
a mere rumour to con- THE LATE EARL FORTESCUE, 


vince us that it had any 
foundation in fact. We 
may hope in the best 
interests of peace that political secrets do not leak out 
from high quarters in Paris in the manner that the 
Matin’s ‘ would suggest. 


FORMERLY MP. FOR PLYMOUTH 
AND MARYLEBONE, 


‘ revelations’’ 


= The news that Edhem Pasha 

THE LATE is dead will awaken many 
EDHEM PASHA. memories of the Russo-Turkish 
and Greco-Turkish Campaigns. 

Edhem had the honour of holding the Plevna lines with 
the great Osman Ghazi, whom all Turkey delighted to 
honour; and when the war with Greece broke out eight 
years ago, he was placed in supreme command of his 
country’s forces. The writer remembers the Marshal’s 
departure to the seat of war, and the gathering of the 
Turkish forces to fight for their Padishah—men who had 
no boots to their feet and seldom obtainec more than 
one meal a day, but faced the troubles of the campaign 
with supreme indifference and were perfectly convinced 
that Edhem Pasha would lead them to victory. He did 
not fail them. Larissa, Volo, and Domokos bore witness 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 


WHO HAS BEEN 





to his strategy, and in a few weeks the Powers had to 
save Greece from the war she provoked. In Crete 
Marshal Edhem was nota success. As an adminis- 
trator he could not face the Palace intrigues, and, if 
the truth were told, it would, perhaps, be found that 
he made no great effort to do so. He was a man of 
action, strong, courteous, and humane, and capable of 
inspiring all who served under him. For the last few 
years of his life he lived in comparative retirement, and 
was only in his fifty-fifth year when the end came; but 





Photo. Russell. 


APPOINTED DUCHESS OF HESSE, 
RINCOLN. RECENTLY MARRIED TO THE GRAND 


DUKE CYRIL OF RUSSIA. 


he had suffered for a long time from wounds received 
in the Russo-Turkish War. 





By the death of Lord Inver- 
clyde, which took place on 
Sunday last at Wemyss Castle, 
the Cunard Company loses its chairman and the British 
shipping industry one of its most far-seeing chiefs. He 
did not live long to enjoy his honours, for he came 
into the title in 1901, on the death of his father, the 
first Baron, and has passed away in his forty-fifth year 


OUR PORTRAITS. 





Photo. Elliottand Fry. 


THE LATE LORD INVERCLYDE, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 


Lord Inverclyde was a partner and director in the firm 
of Messrs. G. and J. Burns, Limited, a director of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company, and 
the Clydesdale Bank. He was Commodore of the Royal 
Northern Yacht Club, and a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. The late peer was married in 1886, but 
leaves no family, and is succeeded in the title by his 
brother, the Hon. James Cleland Burns. 

Earl Fortescue died on Tuesday at his Devonshire seat, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. He commenced his political career in 1840 as 


Photo. Elliott and Fry Photo. Russell, 


MR. PIERCE G. MAHONY, THE REV. SIR WILLIAM 
EARLE, Br., 


RECENTLY APPOINTED CORK 
HERALD. 


NEW EDITOR OF THE “ ROCK.’ 


private secretary to Lord Melbourne, and he represented 
Plymouth and Marylebone in the House of Commons. 
In 1846 he became Junior Lord of the ‘Treasury, 
and was made Secretary of the Poor Law Board a 
little later. In 1861 he succeeded to the Earldom of 
Fortescue. He was the author of several works on 
political, economical, and educational subjects. His 
son, Viscount Ebrington, succeeds to the title. 


The Reverend Canon James Henderson has been 
appointed by Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Newcastle, to succeed 
the late Archdeacon Hamilton. The new Archdeacon 
has been described as one of the most scholarly and 
able clergymen in the great Northern diocese, and he 
was responsible for much of the work of the Arch- 
deaconry during Dr. Hamilton’s illness. Archdeacon 
Henderson was educated at University College, Durham, 
where he took his M.A. degree in 1865. He had held 
a curacy in Newcastle, and was Vicar of Ancroft, 
in Northumberland, for nearly twenty years. In 1886 
he became Rector of Wallsend. He was appointed to 


PRINCESS MELITA, EX-GRAND MR. TSANG-SIN-HING, 
LEADEK OF THE CHINESE BOYCOTI 
OF AMERICAN GOODS, 








an honorary canonry of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, New- 
castle, in 1890, and became examining chaplain to the 
Bishop in 1892. 

Princess Melita, formerly the wife of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, was married privately a few days ago 
to the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia at the Russischer 
Hof in Munich. A Greek priest from Coburg officiated 
at the ceremony, which was attended by a civil official, 
the mother of the bride, and the Grand Duke Alexis, 
The proceedings were as private as it was possible 
to make them, and the party left 
Munich immediately after the ceremony, 


Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., who has just 
been appointed to the post of Recorder 
of Lincoln, is a Lincolnshire man, and 
was educated at Mount St. Mary’s, near 
Chesterfield, and at Ushaw College, 
near Durham. He graduated at London 
University in 1869, was called to the 
Bar in 1872, and joined the Midland 
Circuit. The new Recorder ‘‘took 
silk’’ in 1898, and has written at con- 
siderable length upon conventual and 
monastic institutions. He owns estates 
Photo, Simon. in Lincolnshire at Middle Rasen and 
Kingerby, and is a member of the 
Reform Club. 


We publish a photograph this week 
of Mr. Tsang-Sin-Hing, the Chinaman 
who has led the boycott of American goods so effectively 
that certain of the more oppressive regulations from 
which Chinamen suffer on landing in the United States 
are being removed. Hong-Kong has been the centre 
of the worthy gentleman’s activities. 

The Rev. Sir William Earle, Bt., B.D., is taking 
over the editorship of the Rock. He proposes to edit 
this old-estabiished paper on Broad Church lines with 
Evangelical doctrine unaltered. 


: For reasons not clearly set out, 
GENERAL BOOTH’S — General Booth has decided not 
IMMIGRATION to pursue his’ immigration 
SCHEME. scheme in Australia on the 
large scale that was originally 
intended He has telegraphed to Mr. Deakin, the 
Federal Premier, to say that he deeply regrets existing 
difficulties and cannot proceed with an effort likely to 
involve a conflict. Mr. Deakin telegraphs his surprise 
at this decision, and declares that no change of 
Australian opinion has been recorded since he cabled 
on Sept. 22 to say that the State Governments dis- 
played a general willingness to accept the offer to 
send immigrants, who were to be approved before thei: 
departure for Australia. At that time we were told that 
the Agents-General in London had been requested to 
confer with the head of the Salvation Army. As far as 
we can gather, General Booth’s change of attitude is 
founded upon certain adverse opinions published in 
the Australian Press. While it is obvious that the 
task undertaken by the Salvation Army could not 
be carried to a successful issue without giving some 
measure of offence to various interested politicians, the 
cry raised by the section of the Australian Press against 
the admission of what they are pleased to call the 
‘‘submerged tenth’’ may well be disregarded. The 
Australian Press does not speak with great authority, 
and its views upon questions of Imperial policy are, to 
write quite mildly, not remarkable for their breadth. 
The immigration laws of the Federal Parliament are 
more than sufficient to protect Australia from undesir- 
ables. Indeed, there are many who hold these laws 
accountable in no small part for many of the least 
Satisfactory aspects of Australian social life. 





es Captain Edmond St. John 
THE DEATH OF A Mildmay has passed away in 
VELERAN VOLUNTEER, his ninety - first year. The 
veteran Secretary of the 
Nationa! Rifle Association was very well known to 
Volunteers in the old days at Wimbledon, and his 
military service started 
more than seventy years 
ago, for he entered the 
Austrian Army before 
Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, and served in 
a Hussar regiment until 
he reached the rank of 
Captain. During the 
Austro-Italian campaign 
in 1859 Captain Mildmay 
acted as British Com- 
missioner on the Austrian 
Headquarters Staff, and 
Photo. Legge. in the later years of 
THE REV. CANON JAMES his life he served the 
late Duke of Cam- 
bridge as Equerry. His 
interest in the Volun- 
teer movement was unbounded, and he _ followed 
military matters with close attention. 


HENDERSON, 


NEW ARCHDEACON OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Moscow has been the scene of 
serious rioting, attended by 
some loss of life, and the in- 
evitable further development of bitter feeling between the 
civilians and the authorities. While it seems certain 
that the Cossacks behaved in the brutal fashion that is 
so familiar to them, they refrained from firing point- 
blank at the mob, and this restraint, for which, of course, 
the authorities were responsible, has done something to 
lead to the restoration of order. On the other hand, 
the policy of forbidding all private meetings in Moscow 
remains in force. Maxim Gorky had arranged recently 
to read his last work in a private house, and was 
charging fifty shillings for each ticket of admission, for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the famine. No fewer 
than two hundred tickets had been sold when the police 
authorities declared that the reading must not take place. 


RIOTING IN Moscow. 
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tHE OPENING OF THE GREAT BRIDGE 
PERFORMING THE 


ACROSS THE ZAMBESI: PROFESSOR 
INAUGURAL CEREMONY. 
on the Cape to 


DAKWIN 


The real Zambe Bisdee, 
and was begun simultaneously on both stdes of the gorge. 
and his staff. The structur 


which spaus the Victoria Falls 
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Catro Ratlway, was formally opened by Professor Darwin on the thirteenth of last month. 
When the time came to gotn the two pieces they were found to fit exactly, thanks to the calculations of Sir Charles 
rises to a hetght of about yoo feet above the water. 
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THE OPENING OF THE GREAT BRIDGE ACROSS THE ZAMBESI : 
CROSSING: THE BRIDGE. 
Tt ts butlt on the cantilerer principle, 


THE FIRSUt TRAIN 


Metcalfe, the engineer, 
Our Photographs were supplied by the British South Africa Company. 
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Ph ia Photo, Cleaves. Phoio. Crawford. 
THE CENTRE OF A CURIOUS DISPUTE: THE NEW rHE RETURN OF A VESSEL THREE MONTHS OVERDUE: GENERAL LORD GRENFELL UNVEILING BELFAST’S MEMO- 
TOWN HALL AT WOOLWICH. THE “LALLA ROOKH.”? RIAL TO OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, AND 


There ts something of a squabble as to who should be asked to 
open the new Town Hall at Woolwich. The Labour Party want 
Mr. Will Crooks, whtle the Moderates are tn favour of asking a 
Should Mr. Crooks be chosen, the Moderates will 
request a member of the royal family to unvetl the statue to 
Queen Victoria which ts placed in the centre of the entrance hall. 


proceeding up Channel. 


royal personage. Lever Brothers, left Brisbane on 
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AN ICE-CREAM BARROW CONVERTED INTO A_ PORTABLE SOUP-TUREEN. 


With the fast approach of winter, the assoctation formed at Hammersmith to supply hot soup and 
bread to all and sundry at a penny a head shoud meet with considerable success. 
barrows have been turned into portable soup turvens, and these will 


/ce-cream 


cover a wide dadistrict. 


On the afternoon of October 6 news was recetved at Lloyd’s from 
Scilly of the satling-shtp “Lalla Rookh,”’ whitch had been sighted 
The vessel, which ts the property of Messrs. 
March 21, and was accordingly and was 
three months overdue when she arrived. 

guineas per cent. had been patd for the insurance of her. 





MEN OF THE ROYAL IRISH’ RIFLES 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


WHO FELL IN 


The memortal ts erected tn the grounds of the new Crty Hall, 

unvetled on October 6 by General Lord Grenfell. 

His Lordship was entertatned to luncheon tn the Town Hall by 
the Lord Mavor, Str Daniel Dixon, Bt. 


As much as ninety-three 
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Photo. Hlustrations Bureau, 
THE DISASTER AT THE NEW BELFAST GRAVING DOCK: CRACKS IN THE PIERHEAD. 


A disaster which caused considerable damage to the new graving dock at Belfast occurred last week. 
Water penetrating from the Alexandra Dock forced away a large tract of earth between the dock wall 
and the engyne-heuse, the former developing great seams and the latter betng split from top to bottom. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE “RENOWN.” 


To transform a battle-sh’p into a gentleman’s yacht is a 
feat of practical necromency which might reasonably be 
supposed to baffle the combined ingenuity of dockyard 
superintendents, master ship- builders, and decorative 
designers. Yet this apparently impossible feat has been 
accomplished. The famous war-ship, H.M.S. Renowz7, 
has undergone a wonderful ‘‘ sea change,’’ and now 
with its beautiful polished decks and its smart white 
paint with bright green touches on the gunwale, looks 
exactly like a royal yacht fit for the ruler of a great 
maritime Power. Britain is still Mistress of the Seas, 
and Britain’s monarch should have a _ private yacht 
worthy of his great position. 

Much of the interest and charm of this extraordinary 
transformation is due to the assistance of the well-known 
specialists, Messrs. Waring and Gillow, who were en- 
trusted by the Admiralty with furnishing and decorating 





the state rooms for the use of their Royal Highnesses in 
connection with their forthcoming visit to India. The 
tirm have had throughout their preparations the artistic 
suggestions of both the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
whose innate love of simplicity, exquisite taste, and fine 
judgment in the selection of colours have been of the 
atest value, not only because it enabled the decorators 
o learn the personal wishes of the royal travellers, but 
also because it lent a specific and distinctive note of 

refinement to the simple but very artistic schemes. 
It will be within the recollection of the public that 
Ophir, in which the Prince and Princess of Wales z 
Photo. Cribb, Southsea. 








FROM WAR-SHIP TO ROYAL YACHT: THE DINING-SALOON ON THE ‘* RENOWN,”’ 
DFCORATED BY WARINGS. 


dining-room, and the electric - lights are enclosed in 





opaque glass with shades of pink. 

The Prince of Wales’s bed-room is upholstered with 
a handsome printed linen, the furniture being of fine 
mahogany. The fittings throughout are of silver plate, 
and so are the swing-cots, which are purposely designed 
and constructed to minimise the motion of the ship. 
The special feature of these rooms is their extreme 
refinement and simplicity. 

The ornamentation is almost strictly confined to very 
delicately moulded panelling, which is relieved by some 
fine old mezzotints from York Cottage. 

It is chiefly upon the panelling, draperies, and 
upholstery that the decorators’ artistic efforts have 
been concentrated, with the result that the state rooms, 
which in their old guise were typical examples of the 
heaviness and gloom which generally characterise a 
ship below deck, have disappeared as if under a 
magic touch, and lightness, brightness, and elegance 
have taken their place. The finished beauty of 
the plated fittings, the judicious harmonies of colour, 
the practical devices for securing comfort and minis- 
‘ ; tering to the convenience of the royal passengers, and 
\ Fm oe 4 the general note of quiet taste are noteworthy points 

i to be emphasised in connection with the work. One 
can be sure that their Royal Highnesses will enjoy their 
temporary home on the sea none the less for the simple 
artistic surroundings—surroundings which are so largely 
due to the initiative of their own refined and perfect taste. 








Photo. Cribb, Southsea. 
FROM WAR-SHIP TO ROYAL YACHI: THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES’S DRAWING-ROOM 
ON THE ‘‘RENOWN,’’ DECORATED BY WARINGS. 


made their Colonial tour, was also fitted up and decor- 
ated by Waring and Gillow. In the case of that ship 





conditions were entirely different. The Ofhzr had 
previously been a passenger-boat in the service of a 
weil-known line, and, although much refitting was 
required, the transformation effected was in no sense 
so complete as it was on the Remowz, which has A 
hitherto been a battle-ship simpy; and, as everyone 
knows, the difference between a liner and a_ battle- 
ship, so far as passenger accommodation is concerned, : 
is enormous The more recent task which Messrs § 
Waring and Gillow had set them was, therefore, far é 
more difficult. They have accomplished it with a e 
brilliant success, which has elicited not only the appro- 4 
bation of the Press, but also the warm approval of the 
personages more intimately concerned. 

It has not been found necessary to carry out great 
changes of a structural nature. Special suites of rooms 
for the use of the Princess have been made on the upper 
deck; but otherwise little has been altered on board 
since Sir John Fisher used the Renown as his flag ship. 
Her Royal Highness’s apartments open on to the prom- 
enade deck. White, with its keynote of cheerfulness, is 
the principal colour used. The day-saloon, with bed- | 
room and bath-room attached, is upholstered with cream 4 
challis patterned with pink rosebuds, and the electric 
lights have pink shades. 

In the fore-cabin, or dining-room, French cream 

j 








tissue border d with a wreath lattice of pale blue has 
Fhoto. Cribb, Soutases 


been used. ‘The after-cabin, or drawing-room, is fur- 
n shed in an effective French tissue of pink and blue. FROM WAK-SHIP TO RKOYAL YACHT: THE PRINCE OF WALES’S SLEEPING-CABIN AND BALH-KCGOM 
The curtains are of the same material as those in the ON THE ‘‘ RENOWN,’ DECOKATED BY WARINGS, ' 
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MEN WHO THREATENED BERLIN WITH DARKNESS. 


Drawn By E. Apso, 

















| LOCKED-OUT WORKERS IN THE ELECTRICAL FIRMS OF BERLIN HOLDING AN OPEN-AIR MEETING, 


While her foreign policy has been harshly criticised in Great Britain and France, her military undertakings in South-West 
Owing to dispuies between men and masters 


The organ of the Soctal Democratic 


Germany has been suffering considerably of late. 
Africa have not met with any measure of success, and at home in Berlin there have been strikes of constderable importance. 


a great lock-out in the electrical industry took place some days ago, and at the time of writing there are 40,000 men out of employment. 
party has conducted a campaign on behalf of the workmen, and last week great anxiety was felt for the safety of the power and light plant upon which Berlin depends. 
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SPORTS BEFORE THE “PRISONER OF THE VATICAN.” 


From A PHOTOGRAPH. 


















































BOY-ATHLETES PERFORMING PHYSICAL DRILL BEFORE HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 





To the surprise of the many people who dv not believe in the Pope's presiding at other than Church functions, the Catholic Athletic Festival was held im the Cortile Sandamaso on : Hi 
October 7. After the march-past of the boys, twenty-stx cyclists paraded before his Holiness, and these evolutions were followed by a display of gymnastics given by several j 


hundred boys. The Lupe then distributed medals to the successful competitors, all of whom knelt to receive the blessing. The event ts unique in the annals of the Vatwcan. 








Be ond 
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OHN CURTIS had looked forward to it so often; 
eagerly, wearily, at last with reluctance and mis- 
giving. He sat ina second-class compartment of 
the 8.25, holding his secret. Two anamic girls and 

four middle-aged City men were in the carriage, and, 
in one corner, a red-cheeked youth studying a small 
German grammar. The boy’s eyes wandered from his 
task, as he dreamed, perhaps, of an open gate on the 
road of life ahead of him —a gate beyond which lay the 
glorious world of holiday and adventure. Once Curtis 
had seen, not farther off than in the still distant thirties, 
this vision of a wide-flung door that framed dancing 
seas, and painted ships, and forests, and glittering 
cities. Would this boy’s vision, too, fade like the desert 
mirage? Would he, too, follow it with steps ever 
growing wearier, until, disillusioned, he longed only 
for some cool, green resting-place before the night fell ? 
After the long: and weary march—after the day’s heat 
and labour—would he too, at last, find his long-sought 
oasis a place of unrest and of terror, and foothold not 
to be gained without fierce fighting ? 

As the guard’s whistle blew and the train began to 
move, a man flung himself into the carriage. He was 
stout and red-faced, and, his frame heaving, nodded 
Curtis an apoplectic good-morning. 

‘Had a run for it to-day,’ he gasped at last, 
recovering breath. ‘Cut it a little too fine. I can’t 
manage to time myself as you do, Mr. Curtis. Never 
have missed the train, have you ?’’ 

‘“‘Only three times in the last ten years, I think ”’ 
said Curtis, with a tinge of pride. ‘‘ But——’’ He 
hesitated. ‘I shall to-morrow,’’ he blurted out, in- 
viting question, 

‘* Holidays, eh ? 

‘Well, yes. My last day to-day.”’ 

‘‘Lucky man! I’ve fifteen years yet at the desk, 
worse luck. How many have you served ?”’ 

‘* Forty-eight years.”’ 

‘‘ Forty-eight years! By Jove, you deserve a rest, 
then. I knew it was a long time ; why, I remember your 
shaking hands with me the day my poor old governor 
first brought me to the City. And that’s a fair time ago; 
but you seemed quite an old stager to me then. 
What are you going to take up? Gardening, I suppose ? 
Great thing to have a hobby you can fall back on.’”’ 

He buried his nose in his paper. 

Curtis gave another glance at the lad in the corner, 
busily improving his mind; and wondered again whether 
he had forty-eight long years of toil before him, and, at 





” 


their end, so little to show for all his labour. Renwick ~ 
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was in a bank, and could look forward to a pension 


when his time of service was over. He spoke of retire- 
ment as a holiday; talked about hobbies—gardening, 
rest, and good fortune—and little realised that the old 
clerk’s daily bread was in question. At the recollection, 
which was now never far from his thoughts, Curtis 
opened his paper, and turned first to the money article. 
He looked at the list of Africans. A long succession 
of minuses met his eyes. Still a drop! He took out 
his pencil, and made a rough calculation on the margin 
of the paper. At one time his careful scrapings, his 
petty economies and little self-denials, had mounted up 
to seven hundred pounds. At the height of the boom, 
incited by a happy speculation on the part of one of 
his colleagues, and obsessed with terror at the near 
approach of the time which would leave him without 
income or occupation, he had ventured most of this 
tiny fortune. The next day there had been a rapid 
fall. Since then. plus and minus had kept him-in a 
flutter of excitement or depression; but the trend was 
steadily: downwards. ‘When peace comes, we shall 
see!’’ he had _ reflected. Peace came; the shares 
went down. ‘'The country will take a little time to 
recover—three months, say—a wide ‘margin.’’ Three 
months passed—six—twelve—the shares were nowhere 
near their purchase price. 

These fractions in the day’s paper meant another 
ten pounds gone from his scanty capital. . Hard work 
had made it; self-denied luxuries, curtailed . holidays, 
had saved it. The ten solid sovereigns, representing 
long, grinding hours in the office and out of it, days 
spent in the dreary suburb that might have been 
enjoyed in the green country or by the sea, had trickled 
through his fingers like sand clenched in the fist. 
Nothing to show for them—nothing ! 

White and bent and careworn—the finished article 
which the town turns out after long years of mould- 


ing—he sat in his corner of the compartment, looking’ 


at the jotted total that now lay between him and 
poverty. Of course, his son would help him. But the 
prospect filled him with aversion. That would set the 
stamp of failure on all his life. He had always been 
an independent man, and a secretive; George knew 
nothing of his losses. Through a long life he had 
prided himself on keeping out of debt, doing well by 
his family, and being able, at need, to lend a helping 
hand to others. His principal, husbanded- carefully, 
might keep him for ten years. If he lived longer, he 
could only live on charity which his son, however 
willing, could ill-afford. 
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Curtis looked from the carriage-window over the 
acres of crowded roofs and streets. Hundreds of times— 
thousands of times—he had gone to and fro along the 
shining metals, while London imperceptibly grew older. 
There was little change in this district so near the 
city’s heart. Red-tiled roofs, rusty-brown roofs, chimney- 
stacks, narrow roads with dirty children swarming in 
the gutters, dingy taverns with their clusters of human 
wrecks around the doors, slatternly women, men idling, 
men busy about their work—all seemed little altered 
by the years. On the skyline rose a forest of masts 
and spars against the smoky clouds. Near at hand, 
tanneries mingled the odour of leather with the acrid 
smell of vinegar from a great factory. As_a lad, he 
knew. that cobbled old-world yard, the stagnant pond, 
the drays laden with barrels. He marked a few 
changes. A red-brick building, already scarred by 
time and weather, had replaced the warehouse which 
he had seen, one night, in flames. At that doorway, 
the stout, jolly form of a butcher was still remembered, 
waving to the trains; he had long been forgotten by 
the. street where he was once known so well. Some 
shops had different names and occupants; a music-hall 
marked the site of a sombre little chapel. 

But what struck Curtis most forcibly was the same- 
ness of the journey. Still the streets were full of 
teeming life—there was no noticeable change in the 
appearance of the crowds—and yet, of all. he had seen 
in those old years, not one unchanged face remained. 
Not one. Most of the men and women—even the little 
children—who had loitered, and chatted, and quarrelled, 
and worked, had vanished, as the engine-smoke was 
now vanishing in the far clouds. Perhaps he had seen 
some dimpled child-face long ago, that he now saw 
grey and wrinkled. But under the red and_ brown 
roofs, behind .the walls, in the rooms which he could 
see from the line through patched glass and between 
dingy blinds, two generations had gasped their last 
sighs; the sound of a little weeping had been carried by 
the pungent, unclean air; those black-coated tradesmen 
whose sole object and use seems to be that of human 
dustmen, to carry away the refuse of their kind—had 
taken them out to the crowded graveyards, and had 
been carried out in their turn. This was the end of all 
childish play, of all human endeavour, of all the 
gossipings, of all the hagglings round those stalls 
where still the women bartered; of all joy and sorrow 
and labour; of all lives. Silence—and yet the noisy 
trampling of the new generation, hasting also by the 
same paths to its grave. The old, huddled houses, the 
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squalid poverty, the pitiful, unending struggle—in what in- 
effable weariness all seemed to ask the Preacher’s riddle ! 
* What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh 
under the sun? 
generation pisseth away, and another 
but the earrth abideth for ever. 
The sun also ariseth, and the sun 
his place where he arose.” 
He tried to school himself to repression of the echo of 
that question which the heart of man had so often 
uttered. It seemed a blasphemy against God, without 
that ‘‘ conclusion of the whole matter.’’ And yet it was 
hard not to utter it, as he tramped across the bridge, 
slushy with the mud of a week of rain, and saw the 
drab current running between slimy wharves and ware- 
houses where the rats had their unclean homes; and 
saw the masts in the docks farther down the water- 
highway, and the aimless wheeling of the gulls and 
the oily eddies of the tide; and at the vessels 
the bridge endless streams of men, like ants, carrying 
their burdens up and down the planks and gangways. 
The river running to the sea that is never full—the 
stream laboriously toiling up and down to the ship-holds 
with their cargoes, receiving or wrote away the 
materials for keeping up this round game that is life ; 
the stream pouring City-ward, returning at night, pour- 
ing out again and returning day after day, week after 
el - after year —always changing, never chang- 
ing! Everything droned the Preacher’s song of vanity: 


One generation cometh ; 


veth down, and hasteth to 


> 


man cannot utter it. 


read somewhere a story called ‘‘ Heart 
tale of the far outer world, beyond 
which he only knew from books 
and boyish dreams. The storyteller, looking at London 
by night from a making seaward, summoned 
back the time when no buildings stood, not a stick or 
stone of this dense capital that challenges the stars 
at night s with its myriads of twinkling fires; a time 
when all was morass, forest, mysterious and unsocial ; 
“heart of darkness,” like that African heart of which 
the tale was told. To the City clerk, this grim narra- 
tive of a world beyond his ken had had some fascina- 
tion; but chiefly because of its opening passages with 
reminder of what London had been before the 
1 drove their piles into its swamps and made 
nsy home This caught his imagination, hung 
emory like a picture. Sometimes at evening, 
the bridge, he had imagined all the looming 
buildings blotted out, vanished like the fabric of a 
dream; the winds sweeping over desolation ; the great 
beasts of vanished ayes wandering, uncouth and 
terrible, where the many feet of men now tread; the 
roar of nang ge unknown and unimagined, filling the 
place where London roars and is never silent. 

But “etal was the true terror, here the great heart 
of darkness; not in the solitude, not in the mystery 
of lands where no human foot has stood; but in this 
pitiless wheel of life, revolving, revolving—with no 
end: He shook off the thought; tried to steel himself 
against it. Yet somehow, the tenets of the narrow sect 
in which he had been brought up seemed for the first 
time inadequate; they gave no answer to the riddle. 
He had worked, long and faithfully; morning after 
morning at his post, in hard weather or good ; through 
freezing winters, in the heat of the sun; making money 
for others, and glad that his prayer for daily bread was 
daily answered. Now the end had come. This day 
was the last link in the long and monotonous chain of 
years. He was too old for work; like the horse, like the 
ass, he was to be thrown away as useless. Worse than 
they, for release was still denied him; he had to live on, 
but in poverty and dependence. 

; woke from his unhappy musing at the office 
pulling himself together—as if to shake off 

thoughts and the weariness of the tramp across 

red and signed the book. 

were already in their places, 

Others entered, one by 


‘All things are full of labour ; 


Curtis had 
of Darkness,’’ a 
the pale of civilisation, 


vessel 


lge—he ente 

‘Two or clerks 
preparing for the day’s work. 
one, two by two, ‘“‘like animals entering the ark,’’ said 
an impert (Mies at the cost of a flipped ear. They 
chatted about trifles; seemed cheerful, satisfied—save 
for grumbling, which meant nothing—with the mono- 
tonous round; blind, as yet, to its almost inevitable 
ending. And yet the kindest fate, for many of them, 
would be to die in harness. 

As the hands of the clock drew round to the hour, 
men entered in a swarm, and clustered round the attend- 
ance no Curtis was hailed with good mornings as 
they went to their desks. ‘‘ Last time you sign, isn’t it, 
Mr. Curtis > asked one or two. ‘“ Wish I could say 
the same.’’ There was perhaps a shade of consolation 
in their envy, even set on so flimsy a foundation. 

He opened his ledger and set to work, ciphering 

at sums, ha ndlin g che *ques many of which meant more 

‘ icome—some, an amount that would 

ining life from starvation or charity. 

he had seen it grow from small 

watched its growth with pride, and 

y firm ’’ to his wife and near friends as 

“<7 we fe h reflected glory on himself—as, in 

did. But they were not generous to their 

He had crawled up, himself, to two hundred 

year in his long spell of service, and was looked 

upon as a comparatively affluent man by many who 

had to support families and maintain appearances on 
two pounds veek or less. 

‘‘Oid Curtis is a sticker, isn’t he?’’ he heard one 
lad whisper, and 7 ard it with some pride. ‘‘ Blowed 
if 1’d work on my last day.’’ He kept his nose at the 
book, his ntil the Exchange clock struck one, 
the time at which, ~ years vaguely numbered, he had 
gone out for luncheon and fresh air. The waitress at 
his table had served him for at least a decade. She was 
the successor to generations of girls who had entered the 
place young and rosy, spent their few years there, got 
married, or—what ad happened to them? Already 
this girl, not handsome, was beginning to dread the 
coming day when she would have to go and make room 
for younger blood. Curtis had no chaff for her that 
morning. Going, he told her that it was his last day in 


three 


pen busy, 


near’ 


the corner-seat, and, in a rush of fellow-feeling, slipped 
half-a-crown under the edge of the plate; a parting 
gift not warranted by his means, but amply repaid by 
the ‘Oh, Mr. Curtis!’’ uttered with eyes suspiciously 
dim. He knew that it was the quarter of her 
weekly wage. 

Then, in late afternoon, came the time for clearing 
his desk out to make room for his successor. Innumer- 
able relics of old years had accumulated in the pigeon- 
holes and drawers. He sorted them out carefully ; 
this must be kept, that rejected and cast aside. What 
memories the desk held! What silent yet eloquent wit- 
nesses to old and—yes—and happy days! Here was a 
photograph, dim and yellow and faded ; a group of clerks 
taken on the leads one hot summer afternoon. He was 
a slim youth, not yet in the twenties then. Those were 
the days of high ambitions, the days when, after work, 
he rushed away to classes at one of the great London 
institutes for young men, and pored over French 
exercises, and manuals of phonography and_ book- 
keeping and commercial correspondence. It was long 
before his marriage; his thoughts went back to the 
home which had so long been broken up. Some of the 
men and lads whose faces looked at him from the 
crude and faded print had sought their fortunes in far 
lands; some in the land beyond this world’s widest 
sea. Two or three were still in the office, though it 
would have been hard to find the owners of those 
faces which time had blotted out and the forgotten 
sunshine still held captive. He glanced round; no 
one would recognise in old Sansom, bald now as an 
egg, rotund as a tub, that eager-faced, bushy-headed 
youth; no one would know that under Graydon’s 
white beard and shaggy-browed, spectacled eyes, time 
had masked the features of the boy blinking there in 
the old sunlight. 

And here, in a far corner of the 
gramme of a dance—long ago, long ago. There was 
the very music printed down that had once reached 
his ears and been forgotten; there were the pencilled 
names, almost obliterated, but with one name running 
through more than its share—a name that told the 
history of half his life. and of a memory that would last 
until life’s ending. He put this aside with the photo- 
graph, to be retained; and, above it, a tiny scrap 
of paper with a note in writing—ah, so familiar, 
though the hand that penned it would never write 
again. ‘‘ Dearest Fack’’ ... He read it again and 
again, and then, not reading, looked at it with swim- 
ming eyes. It was just a scribbled message, making 
some appointment for one forgotten afternoon. He was 
to be at Victoria after business, and then, after her 
shopping, she would meet him, and they could have 
tea together and a night’s enjoyment. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think we deserve another outing ? Ido. Don't let that 
nasty office keep you late to-night, and we ’Il have such a 
jolly time.’’ No doubt they had! No doubt they had! 

The crumpled paper, drawn out by his extended 
finger-tips from the back of a pigeon-hole, set in 
motion a long spool of pictures; he sat dreaming for 
a while and watched them, as if a cinematograph of 
past life clicked out its scenes before his eyes. A 
winter's evening and a book read by lamplight, with 
blinds drawn and a cheerful fire, and the kettle hum- 
ming on the hearth. . . . A summer walk by the river- 
bank or in one of the London parks. . A day in 
the yearly holiday, his children—the boy who now had 
children of his own, the little girl who had been taken— 
building their sand-castles, and racing up gleefully with 
pails brimming from the great deep. . . . The morning 
good-bye, which made his heart light for the working 
day. . . . The welcome home, the quick and cheerful 
sympathy that halved his cares, and anxieties, and 
weariness. Here had been his nest, his sheltered nook 
where his own life could be lived, and he be a machine 
no longer. . . 

What memories! Oh, what memories ! 

And now—the end of all had come. The end of 
labour, the end, he thought, of such ease and happi- 
ness as had been left him when time had at last 
assuaged the stabbing wound of life’s great sorrow. 
Thinking of the past, he did murmur a prayer of 
gratitude. And yet—and yet After all the labour, 
after all the battling with the years, after all 

He came to himself with a start. ‘‘ Mr. Curtis! ”’ 

‘Yes, Sir. Yes, I’m afraid—I’m afraid I was day- 
dreaming. I’m just clearing out my desk before going, 
but if there ’s anything I 

‘‘ Mr. Brockett would like to see you in the partners’ 
room before you go, Mr. Curtis.’’ 

The head of his department delivered his message 
and disappeared. 

Curtis glanced 
instinctively with his hand. 
empty. How long had he been dreaming? Had 
the clock struck? But of course they would never 
go without shaking hands and bidding him good-bye. 
The youngsters might, perhaps, intent on their cricket 
or their sweethearts; but not his old colleagues, the 
men who had been with him year after year. And 
yet people have such short memories. Perhaps, in 
the gladness of finding the long day over, they might 
have hurried out, only to remember him when it was 
too late to say good-bye. When Tyler went to Canada 
there was a great send-off—toasts drunk and rounds 
of ‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’’ at the ‘‘ City 
Arms ”’ across the way, But Curtis was a teetotaller, 
and he had an uneasy thought that he was not very 
popular on that account. But his old colleagues—— 

All this time he was slipping off his alpaca office- 
coat, and replacing it with one more respectable. He 
went nervously towards the partners’ room. No doubt, 
Mr. Brockett was going to shake hands and say 
good-bye after all his years of service. 

It was a large room—an enormous room—with one 
or two portraits on the walls, a few maps, a round 
table. To his astonishment, the room was ‘packed 
from door to door. And, at his entrance, rose a 
storm of hand-clapping and cheering. He stood 
bewildered, nervous, overcome. They were all here— 
old and young. The two partners sat together at the 


desk, was a pro- 


round him, brushing his hair back 
The office was almost 


table. And there was something on the table covered 
over with green baize. 

As the frail, trembling, white-faced old man stood 
hesitating in the doorway the clapping grew louder. 
The two partners rose. ‘Will you take this chair, 
Mr. Curtis ?’’ said Mr. Brockett genially. That official 
air of severity had vanished. Curtis, guessing a little 
what was to come, sat apologetically on the edge of 
the chair. 

‘*Shut the door, please, Mr. Lane.’’ It was closed 
with some difficulty. ‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ said the 
senior partner, after preliminary hums and haws, “*T*ve 
been requested to undertake a very pleasant duty, and 
yet a duty—hem, hem—not unmixed with feelings of— 
hem—regret. I’ve no doubt Mr. Curtis has alre ady 
guessed why we are here. It’s—-how many years, 
Mr. Curtis ?’”’ 

‘* Forty-eight, Sir,’’ said the junior partner. 

**' Fes, fotyacight years since you first entered the 
service of the firm. You’ve grown up with it, so to 
speak. He’s—hem—yes, grown up with the firm.”’ 

Was the governor really nervous? He was hum- 
ming, clearing his throat, repeating himself; not in the 
least like the awe-inspiring personage who had made so 
many of those present tremble in their shoes. For a 
painful minute he came to a complete full stop. Then, 
as if laborious machinery had been at work, manu- 
facturing an intricate joke, he went on, ‘‘ And now the 
time ’s come when we ’]|—hem—have to consider him 
the late Mr. Curtis as far as—I mean to say, never 
late before—not for a good many years, at least—and 
now——”’ 

Fortunately, someone detected the drift of all this, 
and laughed; others echoed the compliment, though 
one junior clapped his hand over his mouth only just 
in time tO repress a dismal groan. Encouraged, the 
senior partner went on to hope that Mr. Curtis would 
not be really ‘‘late’’ for a good many years to come. 
He stammered out some adulatory remarks about his 
clerk’s services; said that it was a great pleasure to 
him to say good-bye—and corrected himself—and then 
called on Mr. Lane, the head of Curtis’s depaitment, 
to make a speech. This was neat, clear, and to 
the point. It ended by asking Mr. Curtis to accept a 
signed address and a silver coffee-pot, which they all 
hoped would see many years’ service. 

A volley of cheers, and cries of 
Curtis!’’ greeted the end of his remarks. Curtis got 
to his feet. His eyes were too misty to see the glittering 
silver, though he bent down to read the inscription ; he 
could not read the names on the scroll, though he put 
on his spectacles to gain time, and rubbed them on the 
corner of his handkerchief. He made attempt after 
attempt to speak; and each time friendly clapping 
covered his confusion. ‘‘ Gentlemen—Mr. Brockett and 
gentlemen ’’—he stammered out at last—‘‘ I don’t know 
what to say. I—I can’t thank you. _ I do, though, from 
the bottom of my heart. And for all—for all the kind- 
ness you've shown me, all of you, these many years. 
I’ve tried to do my duty by the firm, bu‘—but—many 
shortcomings—thank you, gentlemen—I don’t know 
what to say.’’ 

And then, when the cheering had subsided, Mr. 
Brockett made the best speech of the occasion. It 
was jerky, halting, stammering, but very much to the 
point. Curtis had had his present from the staff; 
now came the partners’ turn. Mr. Curtis had been 
with the firm since its commencement, and, in short, 
they had decided to give him—unusual, but exceptional 
circumstances—pension—fifty pounds—— 

Curtis made out so much from the abrupt, spasmodic 
speech. His eyes were brimming over now; they voiced 
his thanks. Mr. Brockett and the junior partner shook 
hands with him; then the others clustered round. For 
a moment he struggled with temptation. Would they 
think his rigid temperance views cloaked meanness 
or ingratitude? A happy thouyht occurred to him. 
‘*Will you come across and have some tea or coffee 
and cigars?’’ 

A dozen or so trooped across with him to the 
smoke-room of a neighbouring tea-shop, taking it by 
storm. There were clerks of many ages, and sizes, 
and politics, and creeds. Jones, a rabid Jory with 
whom he had had many a heated argument, sat on 
his left; Hubback, a bigoted imbiber, on his right. 
McGlashin, opposite, toyed with his  snuff-box, and 
Curtis took a pinch, though it was a habit he detested. 
He missed three trains before all the congratulations 
and good wishes were over. 

O good fellows all! O kindly hearts! His 
own beat very warmly towards them, old comrades 
who had fought life’s battle shoulder to shoulder in 
his regiment, bearing, with stout and cheerful hearts, 
the trials, the monotonies, the pettinesses which are 
no more easily to be endured than the hardships of 
the tented field. Slowly, but merrily for all that, Curtis 
tramped across the bridge. Over the river a smoky 
sunset, purple and dusky gold, seemed to hoid memories 
of glad pageants, of kings’ progresses, and light music 
flowing from the stream into the streets where so much 
of the world’s work goes on. 

Outside the station, Curtis purchased a new pipe 
for his son and a great bag of sweets for his grand- 
children to discover in his bulging tail. He stood on 
the platform, with his umbrella, his scroil, his coffee- 
pot, his packet of relics from the desk—hands and 
arms alike full, trouser-knees sagging, silk hat a little 
ruffled. It was ‘‘the City ’’ personified, waiting for 
its evening train. 

He had time, before the rush of passengers filled his 
carriage, to pull stealthily aside the green baize cover 
and glance again at the inscription, known by heart, 
yet scarcely realised. Then, as the train carried him 
towards his future, he gazed with dim blue eyes at 
the passing, lamp-lit streets. Once more he saw the 
open gate of boyhood. Beyond it lay a quiet garden, 
with mellow evening sunshine and soft green shadows 
falling on the grass. 

And through the garden lay the way homeward to 
the threshold where dear and unforgotten faces would 
smile their welcome at the end of labour. 

THE END, 


‘¢ Curtis! Mr. 
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“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,” AT THE GARRICK. 
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SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER’S PRODUCTION OF SHAKSPERE’S COMEDY. 
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NOTES BY OUR REVIEWERS. 

- is not always a good thing for an author to know that 

an eager public sits waiting for the next book. and 
to perceive precisely the wiles by which it is beguiled. 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose inimitable touch and 
humour have given her an enormous circulation in 
America and here, has arrived at a very nice estimate 
of the amount of mental expenditure her readers require 
her to put into her charming stories, and in ‘‘ Rose of 
the River’’ (Constable) she seems to have weighed it with 
an accuracy too fine to be quite generous. The little 
romance is very dainty, very prettily dressed, adorned 
with shrewd and witty passages; but it is much too 
slight to be decked out in the dignity of a full- 
blown novel. It could have been easily compressed into 
a four-part story, and though we would not willingly lose 
a page of Mrs. Wiggin’s work at its best, we believe 
judicio us cutting would have enhanced its value here. 
Quality necessarily suffers by dilution, and the loves of 
Rose and Stephen, excellent minor material in them- 
selves, are not strong enough to bear the infusion of 
Old Kennebec and the Crambry family, who in their turn 
could have been better appreciated in a stouter volume. 
Again, the concluding scene at the cottage, when the 
repentant Rose is found preparing breakfast for two by 
way of expressing her contrition to the lover she has 
sli ghted, is a graceful incident, but is surely too trifling 
to be the goal of a couple of hundred pages. 


In ‘‘ Everyday Life among the Head - Hunters”’ 
(Longmans) Mrs. Cator gives us some very interesting 
and often amusing glimpses of the wild tribes of 
British North Borneo, and the scarcely less wild peoples 
of the West Coast of Africa. The fact that she is the 
first Sarkshwomenn to visit the regions she describes 
is quite enough to entitle her book to notice. She warns 
us in a brief preface that she has no idea how a book 
ought to be written, and the opening chapter certainly 
betrays the novice. For the rest we have nothing 
but cordial praise. Mrs. Cator combines subtlety of 
observation and wide interests with a breadth of view 
and humour; the latter a quality which stands her in 
excellent stead. She unconsciously reveals, herself as 
a woman of conspicuous courage, for some of “her adven- 
tures in Borneo must have tested her nerves pretty 
thoroughly She tells us much about the tribes of 
Borneo, the seamy sides of whose lives, as well as the 
more pleasing husband’s work as a magistrate was 
instrumental in revealing ; and, apart from their head- 
hunting id prego which Mrs. Cator’s indulgence is 

most inclined to condone as the one biot on a character 
otherwise deserving of admiration, they appear to be 
really a fine race. The greater portion of this amusing 
and informing book is devoted to Borneo, and has the 
greater interest because that country is little known; 

ut the Jater chapters on West African life are not less 
entertaining. Many of the illustrations from photographs 
are exceedingly good. 





ai 


One of the staple uses of history is to supply material 
for novelists; and if we are to judge by a recent vogue, 
the ieeahek your history is the better. Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim, who is a young writer of considerable skill 
~~ aeeeny to match, seems to have hurried from 
a akfast-table perusal of the Baltic Fleet’s mis- 
advé ure on the Dogger Bank to his writing - desk, 
hot with inspiration. We may suppose that ‘‘ A Maker 
of History ’’ (Ward, Lock) was on the stocks before 
the midnight meeting of Tsar and Emperor last 
summ: and that therefore its central incident may 
be looked upon as an intelligent anticipation of 
events—history not merely newly-hatched, but in the 
egg, so to speak. These pseudo-historical romances 
want doing well, particularly when living characters 
1andled; and Mr. Oppenheim’s method is excel- 
lent, and its outcome an enthralling novel which can 
be relied upon to hold the person who opens it to 
his chair until he reaches its final chapter. French 
detectives and German police-spies abound, and com- 
port themselves with the elaborate ceremonial of secrecy 
by which they are known in novels, and which, in real 
1 fancy, would scarcely be conside re -d to qualify 
hem for their calling The ‘‘mystery’’ begins, as 
mysteries should, on the very first page, when the pre- 
irresponsible young Englishman at an 
1eeting of profound political importance in- 
ducts a whirl of intrigue and international adventure. 
We should be sorry to believe in the Harrow-bred youth 
who “iid not know the meaning of ‘‘ prenez garde . but 
this and some other improbabilities are trifling blemishes 


in a high 
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ily entertaining story. 

It was the ‘‘ white fire’? of missionary zeal that 
consumed Kenneth Blair, Scotch minister and whilom 
herdboy, until he answered the call to work in the Dark 
Islands, where his first experiences ended in a narrow 
escape from death. This did not daunt him ; he returned 
home to gather strength for fresh enterprise, and found 
himself the hero of the | hour, a position his knowledge 
of his own momentary cowardice when a brother mission- 
ary was butchered at his side forced him to repudiate 
at a public meeting. The enthusiasm he aroused even 
inspired the chairman, a Cabinet Minister—presumably 
an Anglican—to intimate that the Government would 
be pleased to nominate Mr. Blair to the first bishopric 
of the islands ‘‘ without reference to any question of 
form or creed.’’ This rem arkable proposal was met by 
‘thunders of applause from which we may conclude 
that the audience was as blissfully ignorant of the pro- 
cedure of the Church of England as Mr. Oxenham, the 


author of ‘‘White Fire’’ (Hodder and Stoughton}, 
Kenneth Blair, however, did not entertain the sug- 
gestion, but he sailed away again presently to the South 
Pacific, with an heiress for a wife and a missionary 


schooner armed to the teeth—this also with the acquies- , 


cence of the accommodating Cabinet Minister—to repel 
‘*blackbirders ’’ by a show of muscular Christianity. 
We wiil not recount his adventures further, because 
anybody who cares for a_ breezy story will certainly 
prefer to discover them for himself: it is enough to say 
that they were many and varied, and that cannibals 
and ruffianly traders figured largely in them. 


‘*Ursula Raven’’ (Harpers) may be recommended 
to the people who, as the winter draws on, prefer the 
fireside armchair and a well-written novel to more 
vigorous amusement. Here is a good, substantial fill 
of fiction, no kickshaws, no meretricious garnishment, 
but a straightforward story with honest North Country 
seasoning. It might be shorter; but its length is, we 
take it, mainly a proof of the writer’s anxiety to do 
her work well and truly. She has a plot to unravel 
and numerous characters to manage; and she feels 
that it is her duty to give them plenty of table- 
room. Miss Wilson- Wilson evidently has the lucid 
judgment of the Westmorland folk of whom she 
writes; her people are clear-cut, her atmosphere is 
effective, and there are no wild improbabilities ; though 
there are a wicked lord and a fearless maiden, whose 
conjunction may be taken, as a rule, to mean startling 
developments. ‘Ihe obvious fault, setting the length 
aside, is that there are too many characters. They are 
firmly handled, and they are not allowed to straggle away 
into vague disorder; but at the same time we believe 
“Ursula Raven’? would have been a stronger book if 
its wathor had suppressed several of the side-issues she 
has worked out to their legitimate conclusion. We are 
not quarrelling with the two pairs of lovers—a moderate 
allowance; but with the minor people whom this clever 
lady has delineated so conscientiously. 


Mr. Bart Kennedy walked and travelled through 
Ireland recently on behalf of a daily paper, to which 
he contributed his impressions in a form and language 
that he must have considered suitable to his audience. 
He has now re - blished these articles in book form 
under the title ‘The Green Sphinx’’ (Methuen), 
and our own aaheried on reading them in bulk is that 
their author appears to have a sadly low estimate of 
the British newspaper reader’s powers of discrimination. 
‘* The Green Sphinx ’’ is superficial, hasty, frothy stuff, 
without substance or thoughtful deliberation in it; a 
book from which observers who have the problems of 
the Irish people at heart may well turn away in dis- 
couragement. The writing, too, is full of journalistic 
trickery,—a few happy hits, but, for the most part, 
Spasmodic and over-emphatic. Englishmen will not be 
brought to clearer understanding of the neighbour 
people by the perfunctory utterances of a scampering 
observer who, having airily announced that ‘‘the police 
are the Cossacks of Ireland,’’ proceeds on this 


basis to such premises as: ‘ The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary would be of little use in real fighting. 
The Irish Cossack . .. would never be able to hold 

Led 


his own with a_ well-set-up man of average size. 
What in the world have these reflections to do 
with an attempt to epitomise the salient point of the 
Irish question for English enlightenment; or, if this 
were not, after all, the object of the volume, why should 
they find place in a literary traveller’s record? They 
are a fair example of Mr. Kennedy’s method. 


There is no sweeter, more compelling figure in 
English literature than that of Marjory Fleming, the 
‘*maidie,’’ the ‘‘ bonnie wee, croodlin’ doo,’’ of Sir 
Walter Scott; and it is a comforting sign that a second 
edition of Mr. (or Miss or Mrs.) Macbean’s little book, 
‘« The Story of Pet Marjorie,’’ which appeared last year, 
has been called for, and is now supplied by Messrs. 
Simpkin Marshall. The opportunity has been taken 
to add to it, by grace of Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
Dr. John Brown’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Marjory Fleming.’’ No 
lover of ‘‘ Maidie’’ must ever forget the debt he owes 
to the author of ‘‘ Rab and His Friends,’’ for he copied 
her journals (the originals are now lost), faithfully, in- 
cluding erasures and corrections, and Isa Keith’s some- 
times scathing comments, thus— 

Fie ! 
Tomson’s him. 

So the book is now a really complete record of the 
darling child. She was no lover of meticulous accuracy— 
‘‘the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 
it is what nature iself cant endure ’’—and her varia- 
tions in spelling seem actually to give fresh point and 
distinction to all she wrote. Miss Keith corrected 
away as in duty bound, but she was very gentle with 
the Pet and never ‘‘ whiped’’ her; probably she enjoyed 
that wild wandering orthography as much as we do now. 
Something of ‘* Maidie’s’’ disdain for accuracy has been 
caught by this book—for instance, it is ‘‘ Marjory 
Fleming’’ on the title-page, but ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming ’”’ 
on the page headings throughout. She herself spells it 
‘* Marjory ’’’ in signing a letter to her mother, and Miss 
Keith finds nothing to correct in that form. Besides, 
there are various passages given both by L. Macbean 
and Dr. John Brown which will not bear the test of 
collation. 3ut what does anything matter, provided 
that the true spirit and heart of ‘* Maidie”’ are reflected 
in the book? And that is certainly the case. 


“TMPROVEMENTS IN 1HE STRAND.” 
* days when the hand of the builder lies so heavily 

upon the Metropolis that men of middle ‘age find 
parts of London wherein they walked as children have 
assumed an unfamiliar aspect, many will turn’ with 
interest to the ‘‘ Gextleman’s Magazine Library.’’ This 
is a classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman's Magazine between the years 1731-1868. 
The work, which fills twenty-nine volumes, has taken 
Mr. Laurence Gomme more than twenty years to compile, 
and congratulations are due to the editor for the mannet 
in which he has performed his task, and to Mr. Elliot 
Stock, who presents the volumes in attractive form. 

Glancing through the sections devoted to English 
topography, we find much that, while it was of un- 
doubted interest when written some century ago, is 
of a still greater interest to-day. While the eighteenth 
century had still some years to run, and most of the 
forces that make for modern progress were still un- 
known, there were earnest folk who found evidences of 
iconoclasm in the years they lived in, and were deeply 
distressed by the city’s tendencies to destroy and 
rebuild. Now, if any one of the writers could but revisit 
his well-beloved London, he would not recognise the 
city, and it is interesting to put together stray frag- 
ments of these old-time comments in an endeavour to 
see something of the London that existed in and before 
the era of the commentators. 

Writers in the Gentleman’s Magazine quote certain 
authorities on London in connection with what they are 
pleased to call ‘‘improvements in the Strand.’’ Next 
week will see a thoroughfare that promises to be the 
finest in the Metropolis opened by the King, and we 
may well pause to consider what the Strand must have 
looked like between Charing Cross and Kingsway in 
days of old. Between Temple Bar and Charing there 
were three bridges beneath which water passed across the 
Strand on its way from the meadows on the north to the 
Thames. Strand Bridge Lane stood opposite the end of 
Newcastle Street, and in 1802, while some new sewers 
were being laid down a little to the east of St. Clement’s 
Church, another of the bridges was discovered, Luried 
in the soil. It was of stone, and consisted of one arch 
about eleven feet long. Mr. J. Saunders, in an article 
on the Strand in the second volume of ‘ Knight’s 
London,’’ says that this bridge was ‘very antique in 
its appearance and of the most durable construction 
Needless, perhaps, to say that the three-bridged Strand 
had ceased to exist very many years before the Gez//e- 
man’s Magazire was born. The Strand Bridge, to- 
gether with the Bishop of Chester’s Inn, and the Bishop 
of Worcester’s Inn, were made level ground more than 
three centuries ago. Of Ivy Bridge we know little, 
although the name may be seen in some early maps of 
London apparently applied to an old landing-place by 
the water-side. Ivy Bridge probably crossed the Strand 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, and the water 
entered into the Thames at a landing plac e described by 
Strype as being ‘‘ very bad and scarce fit for use, by 
reason of the unpassableness of the way.”’ 

Kingsway, in its modern aspect, would surely please 
che citizens of London who lived when Henry NIL. 
was King, for one of the Statutes of his reign speaks 
unkindly of the Aldwych end. It declares that- 

The way leading without Temple Bar westward into 
Clement’s Inn Gardens, New Inn Gardens, and Drury Place, the 
bridge called Strand Bridge, and the way leading from the Strand 
Bridge towards Temple Bar, the lane called Foscue Lane, from 
the garden and tenement of the Bishop of Litchfield, and the 
gardens and tenements called the Bell and Proctors, down to 
the Strand Bridge, are very foul and full of pits and sloughs, 
very perilous and noysome and necessary to be kept clean, for 
the avoidance of corrupt savours and occasions of pestilence. 
In those days it seems that the Strand was not a 
continued street, and buildings were few and scattered. 

We read of Somerset House in the volume quoted 
above that ‘‘it is now only remembered by name. The 
once existing building has given place to a still prouder 
structure.’”” The writer goes on to remark that— 
there are many who recollect the venerable aspect of the court- 

way from the Strand, as well as the dark and winding steps 
which led down to the garden, for years suffered to run to decay, 
and where the ancient and lofty trees spread a melancholy aspect 
over the neglected boundary by no means unpleasing to the 
visitor, who in a few minutes could turn from noise and tumult 
to silence and repose. 
This last opinion was expressed in 1798. What would 
the author think of the noise and tumult of his day 
if he could see and hear the traffic passing Scmerset 
House in this year of grace ? 

A contributor, writing to the JA/agazinve in 1853, 
informs the editor that Covent Garden Market opened 
about the year 1656, with a few temporary sheds estab- 
lished during the daytime along the garden-wall of old 
Bedford House, which formed the whole south side of the 
square in which the Market has since been permanently 
established. In 1679 the Market was rated to the poor 
for the first time. There were twenty-three salesmen, 
severally rated at 2s. and Is. 

In 1832 an enthusiast writes to point out the credit 
due ‘‘to the present age’’ for providing a large and 
commodious building in order to afford adequate and 
suitable accommodation for the meetings of the various 
religious, charitable, and scientific institutions of the 
Metropolis. He goes on to remark that this building, 
called Exeter Hall, contains one of the largest and most 
magnificent rooms in Europe. 

We have dipped but lightly into the treasure-house 
that Mr. Gomme has reconstructed; it holds an almost 
inexhaustible store of wealth for the leisured reader. 
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‘“ HEAP BIG MEDICINE,” 


Drawn sy H. W. 


ND PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA IN 


R 
XN 
KorkkorK FROM Sketcurs BY Rook CArneroir, our SprciAt ARTIST 


In ROUMANIA. 








A GYPSY CURE FOR BEAR-BITE: A STRANGE SC 
Our Artist “Heap Big Medicine,” a sketch and description of a curious scene he witnessed a few days ago. Threshing was going on ata farm, and several families 
travelling with performing bears, were engaged to help in the work. One of thetr children, approaching too close to one of the tethered animals, was bitten, 
his parents were whing by his arose a great outcry, and the child’s parents tnststed on the performance of thetr native rites. 
t nude, and stanting in the centre of a circle formed by the members of her party, accompanied them in the singing of a gypsy dirge. 
hen besan yelling and stamping like maniacs, while the father of the child turned head-over-heels round the rtng until he fell ex hausted. 


, under the title of 
g who were 


E ON A ROUMANIAN FARM. 


bigger companions. Then 
ul 


and brought to the 


The mother stripped herself 
Gradually working themselves almost to a pitch of frenzy, they 


After twenty minul’s of this the child was taken to the hospital. 
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ROUMANIA’S 





EFFORTS TO PREVENT THE’ BRINGING 
TRAVELLERS SEEKING 
tn certain parts of Russia 





OF CHOLERA INTO HER 
TO CROSS THE 
have aroused the fears 


TERRITORY: A FRONTIER GUARD OF RIFLEMEN TURNING BACK 
RUSSIAN FRONTIER BY WAY OF THE PRUTH. 

The reports of cholera of the Roumantan authorities, who have taken elaborate precautions to prevent the 

Frontier guards and riflemen have been stationed all along the frontier, and tt ts thetr duty to see that travellers from Russia enter Roumanta only by way of the one or two stattons where they can 


scourge entering their country. 
be subjected to a strict medical examination and to five days’ medical superviston. 
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THE ‘“*PANDORA’S’ BOX” CASE: TRISTAN DA CUNHA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 





volcanic peak 7680 feet high. On the 
north- west there is a plateau some 
three miles long by half to three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and the whole 
of this is excellent pasturage—from a 
casual inspection, many _ centuries’ 
washings from the heights. The re- 
mainder of the island, up to about four 
thousand feet, is covered with dense 
brush, which is all the islanders have 
for fuel. In the neighbourhood of the 
settlement there is little of this brush 
left, and the men have to climb two 
or three thousand feet to get it. 

‘* Tristan da Cunha was discovered 
in 1506 by the Portuguese navigator 
to whom it owes its name. In 1790 
American whalers made it their head- 
quarters while in the neighbouring 
waters, leaving some of their crew to 
collect seals, which were plentiful at 
that date, but have since been prac- 
tically exterminated. One of these 
men, one J.ambert, declared himself 
proprietor of the island by:a curious 
edict published on Feb. 14, 1811, but 
did not live long to enjoy his posses- 
sion, as he was drowned a couple of 
years afterwards, and the island was 
abandoned. 

‘‘It was thought that Napoleon’s 
partisans might make use of it as a 
base, to attempt their leader’s escape 
from St. Helena, so the British Govern- 
ment took possession, and landed a 
party of seamen and marines from 
H.M.S. Falmouth, who were after- 














wards relieved by a mixed company 





A 


She charge brought against 
Mr. Thomas Caradoc Kerry, 
the explorer, of having thrown 
overbuvard or sold gifts entrusted 

m for delivery to the natives 
of Tristan da Cunha, has again 
brought that desoiate place into 
prominence. 

Among the_ vessels which 
have visited the island of 
years is H.M.S. Odin, and we 
are enabled to publish photo- 
gtaphs taken during this visit 
by Lieutenant M. P. Traill Smith. 
In a letter describing his experi- 
i ith says: 
“On arrival at ristan da 
Cunha) we anchored, keeping 
steam ready at a moment’s notice 
during our stay, as the place 
has a very bad reputation. 

‘Perhaps a small account of 
» island and its inhabitants may 

teresting here. It is abou 
miles each way, and is 


unded on all sides but the 















iorth, where the settlement is, 
and a part of the south, by cliffs 
r from two to three thou- 
sand feet high, terminating in a 


LITTLE GIRL MILKING A COW SHE ROPED HERSELF. 

















A BULLOCK-CART WITH SOLID WHEELS IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


LYPICAL ISLANDERS (SHOWING A MORTARLESS STONE HOUSE). 


gO up mountains like they do; 


> 
going up and down the = steep 
cliffs they make one’s hair curl ! 
‘* Their shoes and socks are 
home-made ; but the rest of their 
garments are those of ordinary 
civilisation. Their socks are made 
of pure wool by the women, are 
far superior for wear to anything 
one buys in England, and can 
only be equalled by the Scotch 
home-made. ‘The shoes are made 
of a single piece of hide, and are 
said to be very comfortable. 
Their houses ate built ot large 
blocks of a soft kind of stone, 
beautifully fitted together without 
any mortar, are thatched with 
native grass, and have furniture 
made chiefly of driftwood. The 
interiors are beautifully clean. 
Their language is, of course, 
English, but spoken very slowly, 
like a Devonshire drawl. We 


called and inspected the guano 


deposits on Inaccessible and 
Nightingale Islands, and took 
samples. If these are as good 


as the Cape guano, it is quite 
possible a trade will ca 


pring up. 














of artillery and infantry from the 
Cape. These constructed some forti- 
fications, and commenced the building 
of a settlement now called Edinburgh. 
Traces of the old forts are still in 
evidence, though all the guns have 
been removed. On the death of 
Napoleon, the troops were withdrawn, 
but a Corporal Glass and _ several 
other men and their wives elected to 
remain, and these, together with some 
women from St. Helena and_ the 
Cape, some shipwrecked sailors and 
some whalers, formed the nucleus of 
the present population. 

‘*The men and women are, for the 
most part, very light-coloured mulat- 
toes, though there are some white 
families. A healthier place than this 
could not be found: no epidemical 
diseases have ever reached the people, 
and even their children are not subject 
to childish complaints. 

‘*They are governed by no written 
laws, and hold themselves responsible 
to no one, but there has always been 
a nominal chief, generally the oldest 
man, whose word is_ unquestioned. 
They own about six or seven hundred 
sheep, several pigs and donkeys, and 
a fair number of geese and fowls. 
They also grow potatoes; and they 
trade with passing ships for money or 
kind—clothes, canvas, paint, flour, and 
so on. ‘They are practically unedu- 
cated, only a few being able to read 
or write, but, contrary to expecta- 
tion, they are intelligent, and have de- 




















ENGLAND AND YOUTHFUL TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


teriorated neither morally nor physic- 


ally by intermarriage. I wish I could A MUSING 


THE CHILDREN. 
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THE “*PANDORA’S’ BOX” CASE: TRISTAN DA CUNHA, ITS INHABITANTS, 
AND MR. KERRY’S' VESSEL. 
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1. THe SETTLEMENT FROM THE SEA, 4. NiGHTINGALE ISLAND, THE CHIEF Place FoR GUANO. 7. THE WATERFALL, 
2. THE Cemetery. 5. THe VILLAGE. 


8 Mr. Kerry’s Snip, 
3» TRISTAN DA CuNHA, AS SEEN FROM A VeEsstL Five Mires Orr. 6. THe Pxncuin Rookery, NiGHTINGALE IsLanD. 


THE ‘* PANDORA,” 
Photographs by Lieutenant M. P. Tratll Smith; Border by A. Hugh Fisher. (See Facing Page.) 
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SERVANT’S BED-ROOM, 


CURED ?—PRISON CELL PREFERABLE TO 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CAN CONSUMPTION BE 


























A SERVANT’S ROOM COMPARED WITH A CONVICT’S CELL: A CELL IN THE 
PRISON AT FRESNES, WELL LIt AND AIRY. 


A SERVANT’S ROOM COMPARED WITH A _ CONVICT’S CELL: A FRENCH 
DOMESTIC’S SLEEPING-CHAMBER, BADLY LI AND BADLY VENTILATED. 

















HE exhibits in connection 
with the Congress. on 


With the laudable intention 
of pointing out how many 


French rooms, and, indeed, Tuberculosis were calculated to 


rooms in other countries, tend, give the impression that, for 


by ill-ventilation and _ ill-light- 
ing, to breed consumption, or 
to increase its malignity where 
it is already present, the authori- 
ties responsible for the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuber- 


purposes of health, the prison 
cells of Fresnes are much to be 
preferred to many rooms allotted 
to the servants of middle-class 
families. They also emphasised 
the superiority of the light, 
airy, simply -furnished bed- 


culosis inaugurated a series of 
exhibits in an annexe of the 
Grand Palace of the Champs 
Elysées. No better object-lesson 
than these “sample” rooms 
could have been offered to the 


scientists interested in the treat- m | room illustrated on this page 
, , is actually in existence in a 


rooms arranged by the Touring 





Club of France over the heavily 
draped room, with its air ob- 
Structing bed-curtains, and its 
small windows. The servant’s 





ment of what has long been 
looked upon as an almost hope- 
less disease. 


beautiful house in the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. 





























THE IDEAL SANATORIUM: A ROOM IN A MODEL HOSPITAL, CONSTRUCTED 
BY M. ANDRE MESUREUR ACCORDING TO THE IDEAS OF M. TAPRET, 
DIRECIOR AT THE LARIBOISIERE HOSPITAL. 














HYGIENIC VERSUS UNHYGIENIC HOTEL BED-ROOMS: AN ILL-LIT 
AND ILL-VENTILATED ROOM, 


HYGIENIC VERSUS UNHYGIENIC HOIEL BED-ROOMS: THE WELL-LIT, WELL- 
VENTILATED BED-ROOM ARRANGED BY THE TOURING CLUB OF FRANCE. 
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CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED ?—THE MAN WHO CLAIMS TO HAVE FOUND THE WAY. 


Drawn sy G. C. WiLMsHurRst. 

















PROFESSOR EMIL BEHRING, THE GERMAN SCIENTIST WHO CLAIMS TO HAVE DISCOVERED A CURE FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 


At the final sitting of the International Congress on Tuberculosis at Parts on Saturday last, Professor Behring gave certain details of the curatee treatment he claims to have Jounad 
for consumption. Professor Behring, who was born in West Prussia on March 15, 1854, has held various positions on the medical staff of the German Army, became Professor 
and Director of the Hygtenic Instttute at Marburg in 1901, and four years ago divided the Nobel Prize with Dr. Roux. Two years later he became an Acting Privy Councillor, 
with the ttle of Excellency. He ts the discoverer of the antt-diphtheritic serum. Should his claim that he is able to cure the dread dtsease be substantiated, he will earn not only 
the gratitude of the whole world, but the tnoome of the Prix Lacave, £960, and the £400,000 set apart by a Brazilian millionaire for the conqueror of consumptton, 
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CAN CONSUMPTION BE CURED ?—THE GATHERING BEFORE  \ 


DRAWN BY S. BEGG Fr 


























PRESIDENT LOUBET PRESIDING OVER THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBERCUI 


The International Congress on Tuberculosis opened on October 2, and was attended by President Loubet. On the first day Dr. Hérard opened ¢ 


gave certain details of the method by which he claims to cure consumption. A special article by 
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WHICH PROFESSOR BEHRING CLAIMED TO HAVE FOUND A_ WAY. 


+ FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 











“ULOSIS UNDER THE CENTRAIL DOME OF THE GRAND PALACE OF THE CHAMPS_ ELYSFFS. 
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ed the proceedings by referring to the various methods of fighting the disease; on the last day Professor Behring, whose portrait we give on another page 


2 by Dr. Andrew Wilson on the German scientist's treatment ts published on the second page of this tssue. 
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THE MOTOR-CAR AS ONE OF THE LEAST DANGEROUS VEHICLES ON THE ROAD: 
SOME EXTRAORDINARY COMPARISONS IN ITS FAVOUR. 
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Vans: Cycrrs: Carts, WascGons, AxD Drays CaABs: Private CARRIAGES: Omnisuses: TRAMCARS Moror-Cars: 
2157. 2132. 1774 1549. 504. 470 292. 


LONDON : THE PROPORTION OF INJURIES CAUSED BY VEHICLES IN ONE YEAR (TAKING AN AVERAGE OF THE NINE YEARS, 1590-1904 . 
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Caps 4xp otHeR Hoxse-Drawn VEHICLES: 2704. Omnisuses, VANS, AND TRAMS: 172. Moror-Cars: 324. Licycius: 848. | 


PARIS : THE PROPORTION OF INJURIES CAUSED BY VEHICLES IN ONE YEAR (1904). \ 
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ROMAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY BRITISH ARCHITECTURE: EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT. 


Puotrocrarus Surpeiup py Tove Vise; Borper Design py A Huon Fisier. 
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1. Remains or A WinG or Ont or THE Houses, SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC WIDE CORRIDOR. 2. THE OvuteR FAcE OF THE TowN WALL AT CAERWENT. 
3. A Pavement or THE Best Pertop or RomaAno-Britisn Mosaics. 4. A Bronze HANpd-Mirror Founp At CAERWENT. 
5. A LonG-Disusep Wert ContraininG RuppsisH AND BONES. 6. REMAINS oF THE CouRT AND CENTRAL COLONNADE OF ONE OF THE CENTRAL Hovses. 


The excavations at Caerwent, in Monmouthshire, are likely to throw a great deal of light on the obscure period between the departure of the Romans and the settlement of the 


The city now being unearthed was known to the Romans as Venta Silurum, and is mainly a British copy ef Roman methods. The houses were built round a colonnaded 


Saxons. 

quadrangle, and the decoration shows Roman influence. The mosaics are of two periods—the earlier, of which we show one complete specimen, highly artistic; the later, which 

overltes the earlier, often very crude. A late and grotesque example ts reproduced in the border design. The Caerwent Exploration Fund ts carrying on the work under the 

presidency of Lord Tredegar, but the operations are hampered by the lack of means to acquire land permanently, and many of the excavations have to be covered up after 
being examined. Lord Tredegar has, however, given nine acres, which will alwavs remain uncovered. 
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A TRIUMPH OF SHIP DECORATION. 


The acme of ship-decoration has certainly been reached 
in the case of the steam-ship Amerika, the new vessel 
belonging to the Hamburg-American line. Mr. Merves, 
the architect of this Company, determined to make the 








THE MAIN SIAIRCASE OF THE ‘‘AMERIKA,’’ DECORATED 


BY WARINGS., 


wonderful big ship superlative in every respect, instructed 
Waring and Gillow, Limited, the well-known specialists, 
to decorate the greater portion of the rooms. Consider- 
ing the directors’ resolve to make the Amerika a 
floating palace-hotel in the most exacting sense of the 
term, the standard of decoration demanded as a_ back- 
ground was necessarily very high. To say that Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow have not only equalled that stand- 
ard, but have in fact surpassed it, is to say nothing but 
the simple truth. The rooms which they have decor- 


ated are artistic triumphs. The difficulties inherent in 





ship- decoration, resulting from structural conditions, 
have been mastered with a consummate skill, and 
the results are a combination of esthetic charm and 
home-like comfort in the fullest sense worthy of 
the great enterprise. Never be- 
fore has any liner received such 
sumptuous yet refined furnishing. 
Everyone recalls the conventional 
saloons of a great liner—grandiose, 
heavy, opulent with gilding, and 
as gloomy as the inside of a 
cavern. There is nothing of that 
about the rooms decorated by 
Waring and Gillow on the 
Amertka. White enamel gladdens 
everything. Delicate yet warm 
colours make the cold white 





grow into 
gaiety. It is 
all lightness, 
cheerfulness, 
the refine- 
ment of 


simple art, THE WRIIING-ROOM OF THE 
the homeli- 

ness of comfort. This is nothing short of a _ revo- 
lution. We have to reconstitute our ideals of luxury 


on shipboard by the light of this new and _ artistic 





THE DRAWING-RKOOM OF THE ‘‘AMERIKA,’’ DECORATED BY WARINGS. 





experience. Waring and Gillow have set a fashion, 
and the great steam-boat companies on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and other companies as well, must 
sooner or later adopt the same delightful allurements 
on their vessels. 

We may point out for special notice the Grand 
Staircase, the Drawing-room, the Writing-room, the 
Smoking-room, and the Nursery. In each of these 
a different style has been adopted, and the remark- 
able thing is that all these styles—-Adams’, Elizabethar, 
Empire, etc.—have been made to adapt themselves, 
as it were, naturally and suitably to the conditions 
imposed by the designers of the vessel and by its 
ocean-going purpose. The Grand Staircase strikes 
the keynote of the gracious decorative scheme. It is 


simple, refined, with a graceful continuous curve instead 
of hard angles, and is prettily panelled in white in the 





‘“AMERIKA,’’ DECORATED BY WARINGS. 
Adams’ style and protected with exquisitely designed 
wrought-iron balustrading. 

Then the Drawing-room is a beautiful white-panelled 
room with Adams’ decoration, the white relieved by 


jasper-blue plaques in the wall-fittings, rose-coloured 


silk furniture, rose and silver curtains, and painted satin- 
wood commodes glowing with a tawny lustre. Yet all 
is so simple. It seems almost as if there were a parsi- 
mony of ornament, so quiet, restrained, and refined is 


every detail of the decoration. Quite as charming in 
a different style—that of the Empire—is the adjoining 
Writing-room. The white here is combined with 


heliotrope in silk panels, and the furniture and appoint- 
ments have all got the Period note of a chaste and 
controlled classicism. 

A quaint and interesting note is struck in the 
Smoking-room, which is on two floors connected by a 
fine staircase, at the head of which is an important 
decorative painting. The room reproduces the features 
of the hunting-room of an Elizabethan manor house, and 
is carried out in roughly-fashioned solid oak similar to 
that found in houses of the sixteenth century. There is 
a delightful brick chimneypiece with a stone hearth, 
quite in keeping with the dominant idea, and the carved 
columns and old-fashioned hanging lamps attract notice 
as proofs of the artistic sympathy and completeness with 
which that idea is carried out. 

There is a Day Nursery for the children, a pretty room 
with amusing nursery pictures, where everything has been 
thought out to keep the little ones from being injured 
by hard seats or sharp corners, and where, even in the 
roughest weather, they can at least be free from the 
personal risks involved in the lurching of a_ ship. 
Messrs. Waring and Gillow have also decorated some 
of the state rooms and cabins, and it is superfluous 
to say that they have given to these the same judg- 
ment, experience, and artistic refinement which cha- 
racterise the more important paris of their contract. 
Altogether their work is delightful. It will give an 
additional interest even to crossing the Atlantic; 
and it is not without good reason that the official 
souvenir of the ship speaks of their work as ‘‘a 
triumph of the decorator’s art.” 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONIHLY SURVEY. 

A curious point has lately been discussed with reference 
to the behaviour of some microbes as against other 
species of germs. It has long been known that in the 
case of certain disease-producing microbes association 
with other and different kinds tends either to aggravate 
the ailments they induce or, on the other hand, to 
modify them. Thus, in the case of typhoid fever, it 
is found that the ailment in question attains a more 
severe form when it is associated with other germs, 
some of them responsible for food-poisoning. If another 
germ which causes blood-poisoning be found infecting 
the system along with the microbe of diphtheria, that 
disease in its turn becomes of a more pronounced and 
more dangerous type. That the reverse case must also 
be represented where certain associations of germs tend 
to weaken their disease-producing effects, is a fact 
known to physicians. As there is an alliance between 
certain species, so there exists an antagonism among 
others. It would thus seem that the ‘ struggle for 
operates in the lowest fields of life as it 


existence ’’ 
Possibly we 


assuredly does among higher organisms. 
may owe our escape from constant infection to this very 
principle of antagonism more frequently than is generally 
supposed. When we also reflect that by passing certain 
germs (for example, those of diphtheria) through the 
blood of a lower animal, such as the horse, we can 
modify their disease-producing powers and obtain an 
antitoxin for the treatment of the ailment named, we see 
that modification and evolution operate here, as in the 
case of organisms more highly placed in the scale of 
being. 

The modern representatives of Figaro are in many 
districts awaking to a knowledge of the fact that as the 
barber’s profession originated that of the surgeon, so 
they must to-day imitate the latter in his high respect for 
cleanliness as an essential feature for the successful 
practice of their work. Truth to tell, the typical repre- 
sentatives of the hair-dressing trade have for years 
insisted on adopting sanitary precautions by way of 
infection from brushes and the other implements of the 
craft. It is to be hoped the movement will become uni- 
versal, and that disinfection of all the instruments and 
surroundings will be regularly practised. Lately I read 
a very complete set of rules for the sanitary conduct of 
the barber’s shop. These were published in a medical 
journal and had reference to the town of Launceston. 
Che local authority has issued-a bill of directions for the 
it of hairdressing saloons in the district 
under its supervision. One may see in such an advance 
a hopeful sign of the times. Just as the open-air treat- 
ment of consumption has shown forth the necessity for 
and the advantage of free ventilation, so the practice 


better management 


of efficient disinfection in the hairdresser’s shop may 
perchance serve to impart a sanitary lesson to his 
customers. 

With regard to the earthquake in Calabria, I 
have not seen any mention of the fact that this area 
suffered from a former most disastrous visitation of the 
same kind in the year 1783. I have been looking up 
details of this catastrophe, given in Sir C. Lyell’s ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Geology.’’ The shocks commenced in February 
1783, and lasted for four years—that is, to the end of 
1786. Lyell remarks that the earthquake was notable 
from the fact that it was carefully studied by geologists, 
and that their observations added very largely to the 
xisting knowledge of cosmical disturbances. The first 

k (Feb. 5) destroyed in two minutes the greater part 
of the houses in towns and villages from the western side 
of the Apennines in Calabria Ultra to Messina. Another 
shock, equally disastrous, occurred on March 28. More 
extraordinary is Lyell’s statement that the surface of the 
country “often heaved like the billows of a swelling 


sea, which produced a swimming in the head like sea- 


1 














sickness 


One of the effects of earthquakes is the wave which is 
developed in the adjacent sea—earthquakes occur and 
volcanoes develop in the neighbourhood of water. Lyeil 
tells us that the Prince of Scilla ordered his dependents 
to rush to their fishing-boats for safety, and he also went 
on board. On the night of Feb. 5 the boat-population 
was asleep, others lying on a plain slightly elevated 
above sea-level. The earth rocked, and a big mass of 
stone fell from Mount Jaci and came crashing down on 
the plain. Then the sea rose to more than twenty 
feet above the plain-level, rolled foaming in upon the 
plateau, and swept the people away. Finally, it re- 
treated, only to return with greater violence, bringing 
back some of the people it had carried away. Every 
boat was sunk or dashed to pieces, and a few were 
afterwards found far inland. The Prince and 1340 of 
his people perished. This catastrophe reminds us of 
the terrible earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. Here people 
ran for safety to a new quay which had been built 
of marble at great expense. In a moment the quay 
sank down into the bowels of the earth, engulfing the 
people, and not a single body was recovered. Truly 
Nature’s catastrophes excel in horror even the most 
violent of those affecting the works of man 

Those of us who are interested in the question of 
the degeneration of the race will read with attention 
the efforts made by certain municipalities to counteract 
the disastrous effects of the malnutrition of infants 
by the foundation of municipal milk-depéts. From 
these establishments milk, sterilised and duly pre- 
pared for the feeding of infants of differcnt ages, is 
at nominal cost. It seems to me that this in 
a thoroughly practical fashion of counteracting 
one cause of premature death and of physical 
backsliding. If the infantile stage of humanity is not 
well grounded in the matter of its nourishment, we 
assuredly cannot expect the later products to exhibit 
healthy development. The regrettable feature is that 
the State nowadays seems practically to replace the 
parent—a state of ‘things which, however agreeable toa 
certain class of philosophers, will not commend itself to 
3ut anything is better than feeding 
ANDREW WILSON 


supplied 
itself is 
at least 


the nation at large. 
babies on pickled cabbage. 





CHESS. 

R Licutensercer AND L Hemsrurter (Sao Paulo, Brazil).—We shall be 
very pleased to examine your problems with a view to janes pe acd but 
we must stipulate that they have not been previously published elsewhere. 

H Crarke (Bangalore, India).—We trust to be able to publish your game. 

H MaAxwe crt PrineaAux.—Much obliged. 

J D Tucker.—What is your authority for the assertion that Castling is not 
a legitimate move ? 

G STILLINGELEET JoHNsoN. Thanks; it shall have our attention. 

R Worrers.—1. Kt to B 8th fails against the reply 1. K to B 2nd. 

C B (Biggleswade).— We think you will find No. 3204 correct. 

CorREcT SOLUTION OF ProsieM No. 3199 received from S N Subbarama 
Sastri, B.A. (Cuddalore, India); of No. 3200 from P N Banerji (DHar, 
India) and S_N Subbarama_ SiAstri; of No. 3201 from_ Emile Frau 
(Lyons); of No. 3202 from J Kets (Oosterbeek, Holland), C Field junior 
(Athol, Mass.), and Kkmile Frau (Lyons); of No. 3203 from Rev. J J 
Scargill (Bromley), and Eugene Henry (Lewisham); of No. 3204 from 
. Roberts, J D Tucker (Ilkley), Emily Frau (Lyons), and Café Glacier 
Marseilles). 

Correct Sotutions oF Prosrtem No. 3025 received from Eugene Henry 
Lewisham), J W Haynes (Winchester), F A Hancock (Bristol), 
I Roberts, P Daly (Brighton), Fred Holmes (Cheadle), F Ede (Canter- 
bury), A Bound (Streatham), Laura Greaves (Shelton) A F Brophy, 
G W Rawlins (Rainhill), H S Brandreth (Paris), Sorrento, G. Bakker 
Rotterdam), Shadforth, F J Hamilton (Liverpool), E J. Winter-Wood, 
J Buerdsell (Litherland), Charles Burnett, F R Pickering (Hastings), 
G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), Café Glacier (Marseilles), Joseph 
Willeock (Shrewsbury), F Henderson (Leeds), Frank White (Brighton), 
VA Thompson (Dawlish), Thomas Wetherall (Manchester), and 
R Worters (Canterbury 

Sotution oF Prospitem No. 3204.—By J. DAtun Pavuc. 
WHITE. RLACK. 
1. Kt to B 2nd P to Q 4th 
2. Bto R 3rd K takes Kt 
3. Mates. 
If Black play 1. P to Q 3rd, 2. Castles ; if 1. K to Kt 7th, 2. K to Q and; 


takes Kt, 2. 2 to B 4th, etc. 


and if 1.K 








PROBLEM No. 3207.— By A. E. Creprervatt. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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CHESS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Game played in the Championship Tournament of the Melbourne Chess 
Club, between Messrs. Wirron and GRraxt. 
Queen's Gambtt Declined. 











wHire (Mr. W. BLACK (Mr. G WHITE (Mr. W. BLACK (Mr. G. 

1. Pto QO 4th P to O 4th 15. Bto B 4th QO to Q 2nd 

2. P to Q B 4th P to K 3rd 16. Q to K 2nd Kt to Kt sth 

: At this point Black's play weake Both 

+ l e ld et ed 

and ) B 3rd seems to be good 
€ l for every purpose 





17. Ktto K sth 
8. Kttakes K BP 


Q to O sq 





T \ 1 sacrifice, w bre 
4 z 2 lefence and scores a stylist tory. 

A we 18 R takes Kt 

9. Bto Kt 2nd P takes Q P 19. Q takes P Kt to Q 4th 

10. P takes P B to Kt znd 20. B takes Kt B takes B 

11. P takes P Kt takes P 21.Q takes R at 

12. Kt takes Kt QO takes Kt Q B sq Q takes QO 

13, RtoQO Bsq OR to Bsq 22. R takes Q ‘ch 3 to Bsq 

14. Rto K sq P to K R 3rd 23. Bto R 3rd Resigns 


Another Game in the same Tournament between Messrs. E. B. 
LovuGHRAN and C. G. Warson. 
Ruy Lopez. 
























Ww BLACK (Mr. W.)|) wire (Mr. L BLACK (Mr. W. 
I P to K 4th 17. Qto R 35rd O to B 3rd 

2. Kt to Q B 3rd | A good t hich. whil 

3- P to K B 3th t r oO aig 
1. White's Queen for the re of the 
aes nsidered White's | 1g,Qto Kt2znd BtoQB sth 

; }1o Kt to QO 2nd B to K 3rd 

4- Ktto KB 3rd | 20. Castles K RQ to Q and 

5 P to Q 3rd lar. K to R and P to Q 4th 

6. . 1 B to K 2nd }2z2.QORtoQ ” P to © sth 
Shad Fg thine ca | 23. Kt to K ane P to K Kt 4th 
cool kiteOmd |S Se mee 2 eee 
10. P to Q 5th advance s 

Throv away chan B takes B, | 24 ‘Kt to Kt sq P to Kt sth 
be ava je g00d position | 25. P takes P B takes P 
pha ag | 26. P to K Bb 3rd Bto R sth 
10. + takes B 27. Ptakes B B to Kt 6th (ch 
11. P takes Kt P takes P | 24 K to R sq Q takes P 


R to K R 3rd 


12. B takes P R toQ Ktsq_ | 29. Kt to R 3rd 
R(K Bsq) to B3 


13.PtoQ Kt3rd_ BtoB 3rd | 30. R to K B 3rd 
14. Q to R 6th 








R to Kt 3rd | 31. K to Kt sq 
15. Btakes Kt(ch) Q takes B | A futile attempt to escape at the cost of a 
16. Q takes P piece he has no resources be nd 
An injudicious capture, which his oppo: t ) R takes Kt 
kilfully makes use of for his own! 32. K to B sq R to R 7th 
‘ tage. 33. Pto Q Kt 4th B to R 5th 
16. Castles | White resigns. 





commence and a fine programme of play is arranged for all classes of 
competitors here are four Tournaments for which entries are invited, 
one on handicap terms, and several prizes are awarded in each, while other 


club fixtures will be made from time to time. A challenge has been sent 
to the Brooklyn Chess Club for a cable-match, Great Britain v. America, 
and a match is contemplated with the Metropolitan Chess Club, fifty a-side. 
Country members of the club will be introduced to opponents for 


correspondence play. 





_rees OF GUBSCRIPTION 
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IN PRAISE OF ROUGH SHOOTING. 


The winter of the shooter’s discontent is now made 
glorious summer by the arrival of October, and if we 
may be allowed to use an expression common among 
the Arabs, ‘‘the powder is speaking’’ all over the 
country-side. Neither fur nor feather can claim 
immunity, and some days must elapse before the last 
stag falls to the stalker and the roaring of the 
monarchs of the herd becomes the most striking sound 
in the great deer-forests of the North. At this time 
of the year, when the’ most fortunate sportsmen can 
secure three or four days’ shooting in the week, and 
their brethren chained to the galleys of labour in big 
cities are well content if they can secure a brief week- 
end, we would put forward a plea for rough shooting, the 
sport in which the mere killing element is least pre- 
dominant, while the amount of exercise yielded goes far 
to build up the sportsman against the trials and troubles 
associated with the British winter. 

With rather varied experience, that embraces every 
form of shooting known to these islands, and some 
ventures against certain of the bigger game of Atrica 
and of Asia, the writer is convinced that the men who 
are content to shoot driven birds accurately within a 
range that seldom exceeds thirty yards, do no more than 
touch the fringe of the sport they affect to follow. The 
shooting-pony, the car that drives expectant sportsmen 
from wood to wood, should a mere half-mile intervene 
between the two; the seat that insures against fatigue 
while the beaters are shepherding their flocks of birds to 
the point from which they will be presently made to break 
cover —against all these things that make for luxury 
and idleness in sport, he would register a protest. Their 
full effect is seen in the evening, when the conclusion 
of dinner finds men able and willing to face the heated 
atmosphere of card or billiard room for hours together, 
because their day’s sport has not availed to tire them. 
It is also seen in the morning at breakfast-time, when 
so many people are unable to do more than drink a cup 
of coffee and trifle with a piece of toast, while they 
stare reproachfully at the more solid invitations of the 
table, as though they were things put there to reproach 
them for a misspent evening. 

The man who is content with rough shooting is in a 
very different state. For his work the eye must be 
alert, the body vigorous, the hand steady. A ‘‘ wet 
night’’—if the euphemism may be_ permitted—is fatal 
to his chances. He is early out and late home, he 
has been walking for most of the time, and his bag is 
a varied one. In these days, when October is. still 
young, he has probably secured a few pheasants that 
had strayed beyond the woods and rose up suddenly and 
strong on the wing ; the root-crops have yielded him 
some partridges, the marshy lands a snipe or two, while 
early morning or late evening has found some wild-duck 
in the neighbourhood of the rushes. Doubtless the 
hares and rabbits will have risen close to his feet and 
will have given him the pretty shots that come when a 
man allows ground game to run almost to the extreme 
limit of his range, following it carefully the while so that 
he knows that the pulling of his trigger will roll the 
quarry over stone-dead. 

The pleasure that comes to the rough shooter on 
fair ground is not limited to the head of game, for, if 
that were so, the man who has put several score of 
driven pheasants to his credit by the end of the day 
would be better off. The rough shooter does not know 
where his next shot is coming from. No cry of ‘* Mark 
over!’’ calls him to attention; he is on the gz/zvzve all 
the time. As he goes along he is able to watch the 
habits of bird and beast in their natural state, and in 
this manner can combine a study of natural history with 
his sport. He learns to look in the direction where 
game may be expected, and in time comes to gauge 
almost instinctively the possibilities of a piece of cover. 

He learns how rain and wind vary the flight and 
movement of game, and in the latter days of the year, 
when mistrust of man dominates the dwellers in wood- 
side, field and hedgerow, he becomes in a simple fashion 
a stalker, and adds to his bag by sheer knowledge of 
wood-craft and his capacity to out-general the quarry 


upon its own ground. Even the worst weather has 
no terrors for him; high wind and snowstorms will 
at least make wildfowl more approachable. The 


man who has been content to have his birds driven 
over the gun must needs leave this branch of sport 
entirely alone. Save on a very few great estates, there 
is no wildfowling on these islands for people who are not 
able and willing to work for it. The sudden chance that 
comes at flight-time, the bigger if not better opportunity 
that comes through punting, must both be sought under 
conditions that are fatal to weaklings. The black goose 
and pin-tail, the wigeon, and the teal yield only to the 
foe who has studied their habits and knows the moment 
when the lull in some heavy storm or a change in the 
wind will give him a shot or two in exchange for some 
hours’ careful work. No man who has realised what 
wildfowling means on the coast of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland is likely to despise a small bag or grudge 
the labour that went to its making. ‘The wild bird, 
to whom sea and shore are equally familiar, whose 
flight is so often entirely beyond our reach, is a very 
different prize from the corn-fed pheasant that was 
reared under the domestic hen and fed by the keepers 
in the rides until the hand of autumn was seen all over 
the woodland. The latter requires no more than the 
measure of skill that comes to any intelligent man who 
has time to practise and will to persevere. The former 
brings a thrill of gratified pride that the best ‘‘ right and 
left ’’ at pheasants can hardly justify. 

Winter wanes; grouse, black game, partridges, 
pheasants, wildfowl come to their close season, and in 
a sense it atones for the months they have left behind. 
If man does persecute game in the winter, he tends to 
make up for the consequent destruction by the protec- 
tion he provides during the spring and summer. The 
rough shooter is almost surprised by the coming of the 
spring, and gratified to find that he has escaped from 
the many minor ailments associated with the worst 
season of the year. He lays his gun aside with the 
consciousness that it has served him faithfully and well, 
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A CROWNING TRIBUTE. 


The very remarkable letter reproduced at side is a crowning tribute both to Antipon’s 
amazing power of permanently curing cases of obesity of many years’ standing, and to 
= - its splendid tonic properties whe ‘reby health and strength gradually but surely return as 
AMATI wl ela fast as the superabundant fatty mz atter, both subcutaneous 2nd internal, is being absorbed 
Wi Hhantearranternatonnerent SAS TeaeEPETSSePES TS and eliminated from the system. At the offices of the Antipon Company there are many 
2 hundreds of enthusiastic testimonials which anyone may see if he (or she) should have the 
’ e P rs slighte st suspicion as to their authenticity in the face of the everwhe Iming evidence published 
Grateful Lady Ss Startling Testimony. xs in all the leading newspapers and magazines of the kingdom. These letters of gratitude 
—_—_— and praise come from every part of the “world, and the demand for Antipon is consequently 

increasing by leaps and bounds. 

The Antipon treatment cures lastingly, pleasantly, easily, and harmlessly. Once cured 
always cured. The tendency, so distre: ssing with many, to make fat of everything eaten is 
destroyed, and at the close of the course of treatment the doses need not be continued, 
although some persons prefer to do so for the splendid tonic properties of Antipon 
alone. The appetite is keen, the digestive process is perfected, and the pure, wholesome, 
muscle-forming food which, in effect, is Antipon’s natural ally, goes to increase strength 
and vitality, to restore energy, physical and mental, and to build up health anew by 
enriching the blood and refortifying the nervous system. Meanwhile, the superfluous and 
diseased fatty matter is rapidly and lastingly expelled from - the system, so that gradual 
restoration to beauty of form and normal weight goes hand in hand, so to say, with the 
renewal of health and strength. ‘There is the whole Antipon treatment in a few words. 
Twenty-four hours after the first dose, the subject, if he (or she) uses the weighing-machine, 
will find there is a reducing effect—from 80z. to 3lb., according to the case. This is 
followed by a sure and certain daily decrease until complete cure. There are no unpleasant 
dictary rules to follow. ‘‘ Feed well and get thin and strong ’’—there again, in other 
words, is the Antipon treatment. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, 
should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post free, privately packed, 


ae 
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“20th August, 1905. 

‘* The Antipon Company,—TI am writing to tell you how delighted I am 
with the results of taking your Antipon. For twenty-five years I have been 
very stout, and gradually getting worse, until last February, in a sort of 
desperation, I began to take your medicine on the advice of a friend. Before 
the first dose I weighed just 14st. (I am § ft. 1 in. in height); now I — 
1ost. t}lb. T have had the clothing I wore in February weighed ; is 
2} 1b. heavier than what I wear now. Allowing for this difference. 


I AM 52Z21b. LIGHTER 


than I was before taking Antipon. But, better still, I feel so thoroughly 

set up in health, so strong and well, so very different from the breathless, 

tired woman I have been of late years. I have spoken of it to many friends, 

and two ladies I know have commenced the treatment; possibly several 
| others who do not care to admit the fact. It is nearly two months since 
} I left off taking Antipon, and 


I HAVE NOT GAINED AN OUNCE 


in weight, so I think I may regard my cure as permanent. Now, I never 
should have written this letter if I had not been certain my name and address 
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f would not be made public, but if any poor lady suffering from excessive ; i m : i ; ; 
stoutness would be encouraged to try your treatment and obtain the benefit fax direct from the sole manufacturers, The Antipon Company, 13, Buckingham Street, 
: I have obtained, I should not object to your giving her, privately, my name 8 Strand, London, W.C. 





and address, and [I would answer any questions put to me. I only regret that 
I suffered more than half my life before hearing of Antipon. 

«© P.S.—I may say that it was a chemist’s assistant now in London who 
recommended your Antipon.” 


STATS 


eerseers: 


Colonial Readers of “The Illustrated London News” will be glad to know that Antipon is 
stocked by Wholesale Druggists tn Australasia, South Africa, Canada, India, &c., and may always 
be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist or Stores. 
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Wedding Presents 
Solid Silver 


AT THE 


solid Siver Rely Omamentead  GOldSmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


Round ell Bon Dish, iamer 


4} in., £1. 112, REGENT STREET, w. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 








Inspection Invited of the Choicest 


Selection in the World | or 


SILVER FRUIT DISHES. 
SILVER FLOWER VASES. 
SILVER CAKE BASKETS. 
SILVER CLARET JUGS. 
SILVER TEA SERVICES. 
SILVER TOILET SERVICES. 
SILVER CANDLESTICKS. 
SILVER LAMPS, 

SPOONS, FORKS, &c. 


All Goods, which are 
freely shown without any 
importunity to purchase, 
are marked in_ plain 
figures at fixed MODERATE 
CASH PRICES. 


aN | 





CROWN PERFUNERy, 
¢ °Fmave MARK 


| EXTRA CONCENTRATED 







Flower Stand, with Four Lift-out Vases 
and Screw Centre, £15 15s. 





“BLOSSOMS 


{Malus CORONARIA) 
PARIS 








Intending Purchasers of Wed- 
ding, Birthday, or Complimentary 
Presents should not fail to ¢ ompare 
prices and quality before deciding 
elsewhere, when the superior 
quality, fine workmanship, and low 
prices “of the Company’s goods will 
be apparent. 





SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED 
ON APPROVAL. 





Awarded Nine Gold Medals 
and the Grand Prix, Paris, 
1900. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUL 


Solid Silver Sugar Bowl on Shaped anwar r 
Legs, a co completé, £4. POST FREE. 





Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/- and 3/6; 


Ce Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 


(With which is incorporated THe GotpsmirHs ALLIANCE (A. B. SAvory & Sons), late of Cornhill” E %. ) 


Ii2 & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| Telephone : 3729 Gerrard. Telegrams : “ Argennen, Lenden.” 
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’ indulges in the supposed delights of puffing tobacco, it 
LADI ES PAGES. } will not be long before the kitchen adds its quota to the 


cloud that contaminates the home! 








































Amongst the smartest gowns that have gone to India 
for wear by the Princess of Wales there are many 
white ones, the most noticeable, perhaps, being a face- 
cloth of the finest and softest kind, trimmed slightly 
with black. There are shaped strappings of the white 
cloth itself just outlined with the narrowest flat black 
silk braid on skirt and corsage. An all-white gown is 
in a new material very like alpaca; this, being intended 
for wear on the hot days of the tour, is unlined as to the 
skirt, and is trimmed only with strappings of the material, 
the bodice having deep collar and revers and cuffs of 
lovely guipure lace. Probably to be worn with this gown 
is a toque of white crinoline trimmed with white ostrich 
feathers upright at the left side, and a cluster of pink roses 
raising it at the same side under the brim. Or there 
is another hat which would equally well combine with the 
white frock, in a toque composed of white embroidered 
silk, touched with spangles of silver, and decorated with 
pink and pale-blue ostrich tips. A Marquise hat, in 
white straw, with an immense ostrich plume in 
shaded pinks, passing round from the front to fall over 
he back hair, is another lovely full-dress chapeau. 
Another hat is of crinoline, interpleated with white baby- 
b} he of the same ribbon trims it round, and 


A large number of women do, I am sorry to say, 
smoke now, more or less openly; some in strict privacy, 
but many more in public! Few, unhappily, are affected 
by the sight of others doing it, as was one quiet lady 
of whom I heard, who had been in the habit of smoking 
a little in strict secrecy, but who, when she went to a 
ladies’ club and saw the many members cigarette in 
mouth, was so shocked that she ‘‘swore off’’ on the 
spot. ‘What! do I look like that when I smoke?”’ she 
queried, as she gazed horrified at a buxom dame emitting 
puff for puff with three youths. I should suppose, how- 
ever, that many a mistress who has seen no harm in 
her own and her friends’ smoking will ‘‘ tak a thocht and 
mend’’ when she finds that the penalty of her amuse- 
ment is to have cook smoking over the entrée or the 
joint, and Jones, the parlourmaid, smelling so strongly 
of her pipe as she hands the dishes as to disgust for 
ever the maiden aunt from whom the family have expect- 
ations! The domestic who smokes puts the bicycling 
and the piano-playing inventions of the comic-paper 
into the shade as an enormity. 





Men, and perhaps women, will not leave off their 











clusters of } _button-ros s finish it H.R.H. takes tobacco for any suasion, but, seriously speaking, ought 4 

several shady ‘rench Sailors ’’ simply trimmed. not juvenile smoking to be prohibited? It may be very 3 
“ . ie ails ae ere bad for himself and the household for father to smoke ; 4 
The comic writer's fictions about modern servant- it is most probably so for mother to smoke; but for Fi 
ism ”’ » outdone by fact. A Dulwich damsel of the the physical development of the small boy it will be 


certainly injurious. The Japanese can be cited by the 





employer for wages in lieu of 


stic class sued her 
notic t the Lambeth County Court, and it was proved advocates of a law to forbid the smoking of tobacco 
t eIng Vi u engaged in her domestic by immature youth. Until they are twenty, Japanese 





lads are forbidden tobacco by a _ stringent law. 
Dr. Macnamara, who is the representative of the H 
teachers in our elementary schools, has brought into 
Parliament a Bill to secure this same end of stopping 
juvenile smoking among us; and he can cite not only 
the example of the Japanese in his support, but also that 
of our greatest competitors, the Americans, 


ictorily for eleven months, she in an 
to cigarette-smoking five months ago. 
jour of the novice, she smoked first 
, and made herself too sick to do 
i ynstrated with, she declared 
make her give up her cigarettes: 
tice then duly given to her, this 



















a eee 













I rm d c disproved the traditional effect of the rah who have such a law in force in many States. 
ful we d’’ in soothing the temper by actually be, We There must be some reason why in this 

s g her mistress. Naturally, she was summarily —=—— generation we have seen women grow taller 
dis ssed, and had _the audacity to sue for wages “sy and stronger, while men seem every year to 
of notice. So th is what we are coming be smaller and feebler The very last thing 

. my tobacco-smoking w-clubbites! The age is that any sensible person would desire would 
democratic, and servants are so scarce that they can do be to see the sexes equalised in physical 
Thus if the mistress smokes in the A strength by the deterioration of the men ! 


The returns of the recruiting-officers have a 
really terrible significance. Last year no 
fewer than sixty per cent. of the men who 
offered themselves for enlistment were rejected 
as physically unfit ; this leaves out the number 


jaid must smoke in the servants’ 
9 loathes smoke has now to endure it 
companionship of men. Gone are 
) the royal yacht the only 


he cow-house, and when THE CHARMS OF VELVET. 








al 

in est says he remembers, 7 ; rejected at once without medical examin- 

t to the stable. The next An afternoon dress of softly falling light grey velvet, the belt and the bands ation, ‘6 otherwise,”’ savs the report ‘‘the 

st Dituated to an atmosphere on skirt and corsage being composed of velvet of a deep mouse colour. - The percentage would be much larger ’’: and 

of and if the mistress pointed yoke and the lone cuffs are of gutpure lace mounted on rose-pink silk. of course, it takes no count at all of the men 
| 


e, 


VAN HOUTEN'S 
Small Boy: ‘ Wish we had Van \ 
Houten’s Cocoa at our School , ca COA 
instead of the stuff we have.” \\l 
“A PERFECT BEVERAGE 
COMBINING STRENGTH 


PURITY & SOLUBILITY “ 
MEDICAL ANNUAL 








Big Boy: ‘You should go to a 
decent School then. We have 
it at ours.” 
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‘HOW NOBLE IN REASON! how infinite in faculty ! in apprehension, how like a God!’ 


‘Nature listening whilst Shakespeare played, and wondered at the work herself had made.’ —cucxcus. 
HIS MIND WAS THE HORIZON BEYOND WHICH AT PRESENT WE CANNOT SEE. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


THE SAGE AND SEER OF THE HUMAN HEART. 
FORGIVENESS IS NOBLER THAN REVENGE, ‘He taught the Divineness of Forgiveness, Perpetual Mercy, Constant Patience, Endless Peace, Perpetual Gentleness. 


If you can show me one who knew things better than this man, show HIM! I know him not! If he had appeared as a Divine they would have Burned Him; as a Politician, they would 
have Beheaded Him; but Destiny made him a Player.\—-THk Rev. GEORGE DAwson, M.A. 


‘I find no human soul so beautiful these fifteen hundred years ! cau. 
A MAJESTIC AND IMPERISHABLE INHERITANCE. ‘These Divine and Immortal Plays; the embodiment of all the Ages, Wisdom, and Philosophy, and the 


a and Imperishable Inheritance of the English speaking race, should be read by all young men and women, being as they are Enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of Virtue, a withdrawing 
rom all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach courtesy, benignity, genercsity, humanity..—CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


‘HE WAS THE MASTER OF THE REVELS TO MANKIND.’ 








iS 
wy 








From a Painting by P. F. Poole, R.A. CYMBELINE, Act 3, Scene 6. 


On the character of Imogen, who is here pictured disguised as a boy offering payment for food found in the cave of EBelarius, Shakespeare 
lavished all the fascination of his genius; she is the crown and flower of his conception of tender and artless womanhood. Imogen: ‘Good 
Masters, harm me not. .. . Here’s money for my meat.’ Guiderius: ‘Money, youth?’ Arviragus: ‘All gold and silver rather turn to dirt, 
as ’tis no better reckoned, but of those who worship dirty Gods!” 

‘It has been my happy lot to impersonate not a few ideal women. but Imogen has always occupied the largest place in my heart.’—Heren Favcir. 


IF YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY YOU ARE EXILED FROM LIGHT! 


THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 


Instincts, Inclinations, Ignorance, and Follies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Highest and Best in this Life. 


‘RICH FROM THE VERY WANT OF WEALTH, IN HEAVEN’S BEST TREASURES, PEACE AND HEALTH.’ 
O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR! THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASURE! 


“Tig thou who enlargest the soul and open’st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He who has thee 
has little more to wish for, and he that is so wretched as to want thee, wants everything with thee.”’—Srerne. 


The JEOPARDY OF LIFE is Immensely Increased without such a Simple Precaution as 


ENO’SsS ‘FRUIT SAL.’ 


(READ THE PAMPHLET GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE.) 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan 
popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Examine the Capsule, and see that it is markei ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J, C, ENO, Ltp., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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who Knew that they were too small or too weak to enter 
the Army. Those rejected men were all young fellows 
who thought that they were up to the military standard. 
How much and how quickly the habits of childhood 
affect the physique of youthful maturity we can see by 
the ‘at improvement in the height and average health 
of girls under the stimulus during the life of only one 
generation, or at most two, of free exercise, abundant 
fresh air, and sensible clothing. The Physical Deterior 
ation Committee here has given a strong opinion that 
juvenile smoking is largely responsible for the decline 
in the physique of lads ; and Japan and the United 
States have already shown that they believe so too. 


il 


t 
l 


Messrs. Peter Robinson, of Oxford Street, have just 
issued their new winter catalogue in the form of a 
delightfully artistic book which fully justifies its title, 
‘Fashions of To-day.’’ <A study of its pages will reveal 
ll ‘that is most up-to-date in the realm of dress, and 
materially assists in answering that most interesting 
of questions—namely, what are to be the distinguishing 

tures of the modes for the autumn and approaching 
Furs, costumes, mantles, hats—every article 
tire, in fact, that has to be obtained anew at the 
turn of the season—is depicted in its most novel and 
pleasing varieties in ‘‘ Fashions of To-day.’’ The 
catalogue will be sent post free on application, and is 








self so da rraved in shades of art green and 
yronz hat uld be an ornament to any boudoir, 
part from the erest and value of its contents. 





some novel materials being made up into 
eason. Silk-beaver is by no means an 
new stuff for ladies’ hats, it is true, but it has 





b long enough to come back as a fresh 
ni long-haired and silky of surface, and very 
pr effect. It is, of course, made out of silk, 
, fact, ‘‘ beaver’’ of this sort is the precursor 





of the man’s silk high-hat of to-day; his great-grand- 
davs of stage-coaches wore a beaver hat, 

y used is like a man’s silk hat except that 
iver’’ is far longer in the hair, giving a softer 

ladies’ beavers are 

much the same shape 

















— x — 


particularly in cream colour and in apricot yellow, this 
is a pleasing novelty. It looks and feels so_ soft, 
and the crown is so free from stiffness, falling 
into a dent so. gracefully and sitting closely over the 
hair that for travelling or a windy morning’s walk the 
leather hat is a real success. Tan leather, undressed 
so as to have no shine and very pale, makes an 
ideal motor - hat, sitting close, being warm without 
heaviness, and willing to be crushed on and tied over 
as tightly as you please, and yet not unbecoming. 
It should be trimmed only with a band of leather tied 
into a bow at the left side, or at most with a little wing 
in a bright colour added, not going higher than the low 
crown of the hat itself, a mere touch of colour. Sweep- 
ing plumes characterise the smart hats, but there are 
many occasions and days upon which such things are 
so unsuitable as to be bad taste, save and except fot 
carriage wear, however smart in themselves. 





































A velvet Princess gown with a vest of rich brocade to 
the waist, edged with a line of fur in a suitable-colour, is 
an excellent idea for the present moment for all women 
past girlhood. The vest will end with two very hand- 
some buttons at its sharp point near the waist, and lace 
will trim collar-band and cuffs. Unless a severe style 
like this is adopted, the exact opposite is the right 
thing—that is to say, elaboration beyond description. 
Fancy velvets are in use for smart gowns; plaids and 
spotted ones vie for favour with narrow-lined corduroy 
velvets. The last-mentioned are perhaps most useful, and 
are particularly nice for ‘‘best frocks’’ for little girls, 
say, from ten to thirteen years old. Velvet trimmed 
with nice lace, with Irish crochet if no more costly 
treasure can be utilised, makes an ideal frock for 
quite tiny girls as well. Shades of brown, from golden 
to russet, and tones of blue, from turquoise to navy, 
may be recommended for the bigger girls; while rich 
reds and greens that avoid crudity, and lighter ‘* royal’’ 
or sky blues, and the paler shades of heliotrope “may 
adorn the ‘‘ tinies.’’ A smart tailor-gown just turned out 
is of olive-green face-cloth with a trimming round the foot 
of the skirt of large diamond-shaped pieces of bronze- 
green velvet, each surrounded by and held on with a line 
of the cloth stitched through several times. The cor- 


‘oi nr I 1, ‘*Sundav best.’’ ut : . 
as 1 ma ; gh **Sun i pic il hers sage is a loosely hanging bolero of the velvet, trimmed 
there are Georgian picture round the lower edge and also along the sides up to 
ae aan 1 as is now fashion- each shoulder with stitched bands of the cloth, which 
for us. Itis good in a pale drab or are used as straps, also on the sleeves, that terminate 
WI a ee eee cream also comes at the elbow with a cuff of the cloth stitched. Ihe 
3 RY *s notice. The trim- waist is firmly encircled with a folded belt of velvet 
ie : ostrich feather and finished at the left side with two large enamel buttor 
ce ; a the crown, the veil in pink with gold rims, that show under the hangit 
= inwa-over the back. A soft eatin edge of the bolero The neck is cut away a little and 
S vis und mav replace the trimmed along its edges with stitched cloth, this being 
: to its lastine capabil A PRACTICAL AND SMART COSTUME. finished with two more of the lovely buttons at the lowe1 
aa a ce ; vo" ends ;- a lace collar-band and jabot fill in the space left 
T h ' idea being A useful qTvnt 2 ne serge or cloth, ornamented by bands of stmilar just at the throat. ‘| he lower part of the arm is covered 
for the shat travelling-hats is leat _ material of a mewhat darker shade, and fintshed by dainty touches only by the gloves, for, though this is a silly fashion 
Of th softest variety of kid leather, f blue and white embroidery. for cold days, it decidedly obtains. FILOMENA. 








PETER 
ROBINSON’S, 


Oxford St. 


DAINTY UNMADE NET ROBE. 


PLLLL LL LIL LILLY 












MopbEL 105. Unmade Black 

Spot Net Robe, trimmed 

with Velvet Motifs, 

Flounces edged Narrow 
Velvet. 


Price 45/- 


INCLUDING MATERIAL FOR BopICe. 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
LACE BLOUSES AND ROBES 
GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 








The Ideal Lounge 


is one of 


HAMPTONS 


Restful Easy Chairs, 


all of which are designed and manufactured with 
a view to affording the 


Greatest Possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in Hamptons’ own work- 
shops from only the best materials produced. 





Hamptons’ No. 4401.—Easy Chair, with 
Down Cushion Seat, stuffed all Hair, and 
covered in Tissue, £6 15s. 


Hamptons’ No. 4402.—Easy Chair, with 
Down Cushion Seat, stuffed all Hair, and 
covered in Wool Tapestry, £5 15s. 


For many other Examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered Furniture, see 
Hampton & Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No. 8 171, sent post free on application. 


Hlampton & Sons pay carriage to any 2 
Sacets Station in Great Britain on all HAMPTON 6) SONS Ip 
Pall-Mall:-East- london - SW 


purchases. 


fete 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Alliays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 

So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports. 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 































“Strength 
in the 


99 


Sick-room. 


Whenever acute illness makes solid food unsupportable, 
and when the stomach revolts against “fatty” beef-teas, 
a steaming cup of Lemco makes a delicious life-sustaining 
beverage that is relished and retained by the most 


delicate constitution. Absolutely pure and free from fat. 


y ja c Deore 


fe wiets Soma aes ae ge 
nitials EMCO. 


LEMCO 
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interest, but perhaps the 
chief curiosity of a secular 
kind was the medal struck 
by Napoleon to commemo- 
rate his intended descent 
on England in 1803, with 


ECCLESIASTICATL NOTES. 
The Church Congress at Weymouth reaclied its high- 
water mark in the debate on Revivals, which drew forth 
a long series of deeply interesting speeches. None 
impressed the audience more than that of Canon Allen 


Edwards. The Bishop of Victoria, who, as the Presi- é “ne : 
ai ae RB > the words, Frappez a 

dent explained, is really Bishop of Hong Kong, told of Sondra.” 

revival work. in the Far East He had known one . ro 

Chinaman for twenty-seven years—as_ student, school- Crowded valedictory 

master, deacon, priest, and pastor. Wherever that man meetings were held last 


week at Exeter Hail, under 
the auspices of the Church 
Missionary Society. On 


had gone conversions had followed, and in a church 
which that Chinaman built there were a_ thousand 
converts. Even in an idol temple he had _ baptised 




















/hoto. F 
DISAPPEARING ENGLAND ; PAKEFIELD, NEAR LOWFSTOFT, AFTER THE RECENT 
HIGH TIDES. 
we on for everal vears past, and earty this m nth the high 
Ju rum ng The Cliff Hotel at the rner of Pakefield Street 
mor tands almost on the edge ecitpice, and part of a house which stood on the oppostte 
? j Otker property ts tn a dangerous condition. 
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Photo. Park 
THE INSCRIPTION OVER ‘THE 


BAILEY.”’ 


FATHERS OBJECT : 
THE NEW ‘OLD 


CERTAIN CITY 
MAIN DOOR OF 


A MOTTO TO WHICH 


ruotation~* 
gu fartion 


f the poor, And punish the wrongdoer,” the hosen by the Dean of 
the matn door of the new Central Criminal Court, has aroused the 


“ Defend the children « 


Westminster aud carved over 


tre of certain City Fathers, who obsect firstly because they were not consulted tn the matter, 
secondly, because the Praver Book verston of the Psalm was chosen, Mr. Stapley urged that 
the inscription was objectionad le, as criminals ought to be reformed rather than punished; and 


enee, while pzustice and meres 


und that the 
The 


text spoke of rer 
referred to a ¢ 


objected on the gi 


prerogative of the 


another gentleman 
ere the Bench. question was mmitter. 

gaye: * it 

the English 

ecclesiastical 


The 


Writing -in his diocesan magazine, he 
appears clear to me that the mind of 
Church is entirely against the idea of 


the platform were workers 
for the Society who were 
proceeding to Egypt, Pales- 


tine, India, China, and titles which have no practical meaning ”’ sishop 
Japan. Sir John Kenna- ought to be able, says Dr. Yeatman’ Biggs, to 


way and Sir Douglas Fox regard the whole Chapter, honorary as well as resi- 


presided. over these two dentiary, as his sevxatus, who may be appealed to 

vreat gatherings for advice and aid. Vv. 
Dr. Gibson, the new — — 

D; } > . ter as 

Bishop of Gloucester, ha It seems likely that the soot in the tunnels of the 


been visiting St. Stephen’s 
g 


: : om District Railway will be removed by the British Vacuum 
Church, in Cinderford. the : 


Cleaning Company, who gave a demonstration of their 


s all this the Bishop saw a genuine metropolis of the Forest of Dean. Ata largely attended ability to undertake the work a few days ago. The same 
welcome meeting several local Nonconformist pastors were company, whose activities embrace a wide area, has 

| ‘hn bi helt i commection with the present, and the vicar, the Rev. ] Longstaff, bomatned now seven of its machines in Egypt busy cleaning 
Church Congress received much valuable support from that it had been his good for june = wae i ee the fashionable quarters of the land of dust ; and 
l l ies. The Rey. E. H. Goddard arranged that and accord with the Free Church ministers of the town the New South Wales Government Railways, who 





he whole of the old church plate of Wiltshire 
be included. The Nelson relics attracted much 
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CREATEST MUSICIANS ~ 


ieee 


“Pingelus PianoPlay 


“The Original Invention,”’ 


and the first pneumz 
The “* ANGEL 
the v 





tic piano-player ever placed before 

has met with extraordinary succe 

The best proof of this is the number of its 
s, a few of which have shared some part of its 


THE “ANGELUS” HAS 
BEEN IMITATED BUT 
NEVER EQUALLED, 


ts unique system of pneumatics being protected 
¥ patents; besides which, it has, since its inven- 
, undergone constant DEVELOPMENT B 
INVENTORS. Throughout it has been the 
*r instrument; to-day it stands alone as 
£ MOST ARTISTIC, HUMAN-LIKE, and 
COMPLETE PIANO-PLAYER. - 











The Phrasing Lever 


e “ANGELUS,” which, as its name suggests, 
the , 


performer to modulate or “colour’’ any 
ases or passages—together with the device for 
the accompaniment while bringing out the theme 
of a composition — are not found in any piano-player but 
> “ANGELUS.” The greatest living musicians agree that 
devices it is quite impossible to obtain the 
isitive human qualities, and t all suspicion of mechanical effect. 
Madame Clara Butt says: ‘“/ think the ‘Angelus’ splendid! J have heard all the other 
f h kind, but the *ANGELUS” ts far and away the best.” 
“Listening to the ‘ANGELUS”’ affords exquistte pleasure, and 
Of music. 


wi these 

banish 
uventlion < the 
Josef Hofmann says: 
zs a2 boon ft 
The “ANGELUS” is the only Piano-Player with ORCHESTRAL 

ORGAN COMBINATION, or may be obtained as Piano-Player only. 


ali lower 





% (Drawing Room Upright Grand) 

Player combined, fitted with _ all 

latest Expression Devices. Can be ° 

as an ordinary piano, or with” 

Deferred arranged 4f desired. Discount for Cash. You are 


played... 
Art Catalogue, or call and hear the ‘** ANGELUS.” 


to weite 


J HERBERT MARSHALL ,"s22,angeugte Regent, 


The Bishop of Worcester is opposed to the creation 


already have one machine, have just placed an order 


for two sets of the plant. 








_... “MOTHER anp CHILD. 
Biby, 64 months of age. Fed lrom birth on tre Allenburys’ Foods. 


I, 





€1 Pamphlet on Infant Peeding and Management 
(48 pages) free on request 


™B®llenburgs Foods: 


The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Milk Food No. 1 consists of fresh cow’s milk scientifically 
modified so as to closely resemble human milk in composition. The excess of 
casein (indigestible curd) in the cow's milk has been removed, and the deficiency 
of fat and milk-sugar made good. The method of manufacture pasteurises the 
milk and absolutely precludes all risk «f contaminatior with noxious germs 
Thus a perfect substitute for the natural food of the child is obtained and vigorous 
growth and health is promoted. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Foods are alike suitable for the robust and delicate, and 
children thrive upon them as on no other diet. 

No starchy or farinaceous food should be given toan infant under six months of 
age, it is not only useless, for the young infant cannot digest starch, but is a 
frequent cause of illness and rickets. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MAL 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. Smee + ae y= > 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


United States: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Canada: 66, Gerrard St. East, Toronto. 
Australasia: 7, Spring St., Sydney. South Africa: 38, Castle St., Cape Town. 
































ELLIMAN’S ELIMINATES PAIN? 
Eliminating trials reduce the number of really 
safe and useful massage lubricants to one. 


 ELLIMAN'S. 


For the relief of Aches and Pains, as Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, ( old 
at the Chest, Chronic rronchitis, ) euralgia from Cold, 
Chilblains before broken Cramp, stiffne-s, oreness of the 
Limbs after « ycling, Football, Rowing, Golf, &c. 


MASSAGE with 
EL LIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


kn best results TO MASSAGE IN AN | 
EFFICIENT VAY « an easily” be learne d by obtaining a copy | 
the 


ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK 


(RUBBING EASES PAIN HANDBOOK). | 


256 pages, tllustrated, cloth board covers. 


* Full of those items of I irst Aid Knovy ledge, be oth _Surgic al 

and medical, which are 5 indi pensable Bacal ‘tt nuselol 
LONDO N DAILY EXPREsS. 

hour ce of obfars naneg the Eiliman R. E. P, Be 
i Moy of ‘ vieteng i Be 1s, trae ( vad is. P st se ty howe “parts 
thie hd (Pore ‘found 
upon lab el sflixe dt tons c — tining 4 4: des 28. oa. 4s. 
Universal Embrocation; 3. Order at a Railway Bookstalls, 
1s. net; 4. Order of your Chemist, 1g, ne 








ELLIM4N, SONS & CoO., SLOUGH, ENG. 





FROM WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


GOLD CENTRE-SECONDS DOCTOR'S WATCH 
GF°. GRAHAM & SON —Wholesale 

Manufacturers of 40 year's standing, now 
dealing Direct with the Public—invite the atten- 
tion of Professional gentlemen to their Special 
*Doctor’s Watch’—a first quality English Hand- 





made 4-Plate Centre-seconds Keyless English 
Lever, Jewell:d in 10 holes in Rubies, covered 
ends to Escapement, Compe.sation Balance, 





| Brequet Spring, ete. Adjusted for positions and 
temperatures. PRICE, in very heavy 18 ct. 
GOLD dome OPEN FACE Case, £26. DOME 
HUNTER, with Flat Glass, 30, SILVER OPEN Face, £15. 
NURSF’ $ 18 ct. GOLD OPEN FACE, £19, Approval. 
REPAIRS to fine Watches, incluc tir ng ¢ se gg and scientific 


estment, under same conditions as New work. 


CEO. CRAHAM & SON, 1 Stanley Rd., COVENTRY 





“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE.” 





ONE CUP 
OF 


COCOA 
contains more nourishment 


than 10 cups of any ordinary 
cocoa, and is absolutely free 
from chemicals. 


In Tins, 9d., 
1s. 44., & 2s. 6d. 















Carpet Sweeper 

with the genuine cleansing power 

is identified by the trade-mark 
‘“* BISSELL’s.”’ 


For searching heavy carpets and extracting 
embedded dirt with hygienic thoroughness no 
other sweeper offers measureable competition 
with the Bissell. 


Sold by all Ironmongers 








and Stores at 106. 11/3, 14/-, 15/6, & 18/- 
Every machin e" wc iteed by i aatares st C rpet Sweeper 
vkers in the world. 





| HOVENDEN’S 


ke EASY” HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
att ARE EFFECTIVE, 


AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE. 





For Very Bold Curls 


TRY OUB 


| “IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for 8 Stamps 


OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &c, 


BEWARE OF 


SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS. 
The CENUINE 
bear our DON 
TRADE MARK 
on right-hand & 


corner of 
label, thas SONS 
Wholesale only, 8. MOVENOEN & SONS, Ltd., 
BERNERS STREET. W.. & CITY ROAD. B.C,, 
LONDON 





FACSIMILE OF LABEL. 











FINE WATCHES | 





| 


‘vite for booklet 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


AND 





H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES 














HIGH-CLASS DECORATION CO 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 





A COMBINED DINING-SITTING ROOM FROM MAPLE & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SPECIMEN FURNISHED ENGLISH HOMES 


For THE TRUE TEST of GOOD TASTE AND VALUE in 














Furnishing Schemes 


consult the series of Specimen Interiors at MAPLE & CO’s Galleries, 
comprising over 100 apartments, and being the latest interpretations of 
beauty allied with utility, as applied to the modern home 


TOTTENHAM CouRT ROAD, LONDON 
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“The Tap without a Washer---or a Leak." 
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DCL 


OR EXPORT ONL 
The Distillers Company, Ltd., Edinburgh. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


‘Highland Club’ & ‘ Caledonian’ Whiskies. 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





HE Hot and Cold Water Tap / 
| that is so constructed as to con- 
stantly maintiin itself in an efficient 
condition.—T hat has been approved by 
allthe leading Water Authorities in the 
Kingdom, and selected for use in San- 
dringham House and the principal Gov- 
ernment Departments.—T hat is made 
in many varieties and sold by first-class 
Plumbers and Ironmongerseverywhere 
Write DEPT. A, for Explanatory Booklet, Free, 

















SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
| The Palatine Engtncering Co Ltd } 


LIVERPOO wisi 
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ART NOTES 
The galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street are at present occupied by a collection of 
pictures by members of the Black-Frame Sketch Club. 
The black frame is by no means an insignificant 
emblem or _ rallying-point 
for painters. Forbidden 
at Burlington House, 
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are many of those puzzling pictures which, good in 
their degree, are not sufficiently excellent to compel 
enthusiasm, even while they seem to possess all the 
attributes of excellence. Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s canvas 
is the staple of the collection, for in it are qualities 
of reticence and sobriety not observable in many of 





One of the Society of t Twenty: -five, unlike his fellows, 
bears a name unfamiliar even to the oldest inhabitant of 
galleries. But Mr. George Houston should not long be 
a stranger; his talent is real and distinct. Mr. Terrick 
Williams, whose work we have previously found notable 
at the Royal Institute, shows to no less advantage on 

these more select walls. 
His ‘‘ Fruit Market, Tan- 
gier,’’ a study of strong 





banished by recent decree 
from the walls of the New 
English Art Club, the black 
frame has many supporters 
but few opportunities. 
Both in Holland and in 
Florence of old it was 
lised that black was 
oftentimes a most com- 
plimentary setting to a 
canvas. In the present 
>it adc 1s value to many 
‘hes which might miss 
eye, were they framed 








i less becoming 
manner: therein is ex- 
pressed the wisdom of the 


Club’s nominal vrazson 








e! Among the studies 
that would not suffer 
g ] by the loss of their 
ittractive mournir are 
those by Mr. P. u ° Paul, 


) puts a delicate variety 


f rinto his work, and 
vhose eve has a minor 
al for the appreciation 
f and tone. Mr. 





‘A Street in 


shows similar 








e. This year has been established a 
ive, who 1intings are now on view 
in Bond Street. The 
ger than the majority of 
e} n trength does not generally 
But the average of the work is good, 
above the average of Bond Street col- 
of contemporary art that the Society’s advent 
welcomed as important. It is true that there 








the works exhibited. While some are exaggerated 
in technique, Mr. Cameron’s is moderate, and where 
many are overloaded with paint, Mr. Cameron's is 
delicate, though decisive. His picture has the cer- 
tainty of intention which frees it from that neces- 
sity of over-statement which is the besetting sin of 
the artist who, because he has no definite design, 
gives over - emphasis to things unessential. Mr. 
Cameron’s subject is a street of old Brussels. 








A ME 


‘“‘I’m a sight now,’’ said a tired woman after an 
afternoon’s shopping, ‘‘ but wit two hours I shall 
be ready for the theatre. You will then hold not 
a tired out, jaded female, but a lively one, whose chief 
charm is her good looks. In fact you will hardly know 
me for the same woman, but take me for a professional 








peauty.”’ 

If vou, madam, are one of those who prefer not to 
use ordinary face washes, powders, or cosmetics, which 
clog oe cn impair the skin, you probably still 





SSAGE FROM BOND 


further show your refined taste by using a good soap. 
This, however, cannot feed your skin, and so enable 
it to throw out the impurities which no soap can reach. 
A short trial of Pomeroy Skin Food will be a revelation 
to you. It is an absolutely pure preparation for cleansing 
and softening the skin—containing no glycerine, lano- 
line, or animal fat, it is used by the most fastidious ; 
it is the toilet treasure for the refined woman. 
Pomeroy Skin Food is not only a scientific toilet 
preparation of proved value, but it is also the outcome 


colour—in oranges, melons, 
figs, and more alien fruits— 
in the shadow of an 
awning, is admirably real- 
istic in the lighting, while 
the spaces and planes of 
the scene are extraordin- 
arily well suggested Mr. 
Dudley Hardy’s ‘ Off the 
High Road, Andresselles,”’ 
is the most serious piece of 
landscape we remember 
from an_ often frivolous 
brush. It reveals a third 
personality in Mr. Hardy: 
we have known the 
manipulator of black-and- 
white, and the clever artist 
in water-colours of sea- 
scapes and such-like—two 
sufficiently various person- 
ages ; but here is a picture 
showing some degree of 
emotional quality in_ its 
light, and suggesting that 
Mr. Dudley Hardy would 
have done even better as 
a tragedian than as a 
comedian of the studio. 
Mr. James Hill, Mr. 
Melton Fisher, Mr. Oliver 
Hall, Mr. Llewellyn, Mrs. 
Isobelle Dods - Withers, 
Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, 
Mr. Livens, Mr. Lee 
Hankey, Mr. Bertram 
Priestman, and Mr. Alfred 
Withers all exhibit can- 
vases of various merits, even though the influence 
of the modern Dutch school is too often the pre- 
dominating influence. W. M. 


Photo. Yeigh, 


s, and ‘‘ The Har- 
oonlight,’’ of Mr. 
helps to make a 
pleasin I 
] f s] cht things 
Last vear gave us the THE NEW CAPITAL OF A NEW PROVINCE: EDMONTON, CAPITAL OF ALBERTA, CANADA 
st xh tion of the 


Mr. Allan Cameron has been appointed general 
traffic agent of the Canadian-Pacific Railway Company 
‘Great Britain and Europe). His offices are at 62-65, 
Charing Cross, S.W 


STREET. 


of the practical experience of that clever, highly trained 
woman, Mrs. Pomeroy, who has for many years studied 
the needs of her sex, and has seen the good results 
which have accrued to ladies who have used and are 
using her increasingly popular Toilet Preparations, 
which can be obtained from Chemists everywhere, or 
post free from 29, Old Bond St., W.; 10, Duncan’s 
Bldg, Cape Town; Kemp & Co., Bombay; Fitch 
& Co., Mussoorie; Smith, Stanistreet & Co., Calcutta. 
New price list post free on application. 





3300 feet above Sea. 


CAUX 


Winter Season from November till April. Skating, 


The Finest 





Above Territet, Montreux. 


Health Resort 
in Switzerland. 


Tobogganing, Curli 


PALACE HOTEL. 





Large 
; Terms from 12 to 25 francs. 
ng, Sleighing, Golf, Concerts, Dances, &« 
Resident Doctors— Winter: Dr. Bally; Summer: Dr. Keser. 


2 350 Rooms and Saloons. Magnificent Modern Building, with 
2 every Ponape luxury, comfort, and sanitary improvement. 
; ites of Rooms with private dining-room, bath, w.c., &c. 


Specially frequented by English and ‘ine rican families. 


GRAND HOTEL. 





modern Family Hotel. 
Terms from 9 to 20 francs. 
No cases of tuberculosis admitted. 


250 Rooms and Saloons, Most comfortable 





MERRY WEATHERS’ 


APPARATUS FOR 


COUNTRY HOUSE FIRE PROTECTION. 





THE 





MERRYWEATHER 
“ LONDON 
BRIGADE” 
HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 








2540 out of the 4199 London Fires were extinguished in 
one year by these pumps. 

Price complete, delivered free in United Kingdom, €5 5s. 

WRITE FOR PAM E 

“ Fire Protection of idstens % & Fire Drill,” 








Can be seen in action at— 


MERRYW EATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., Lendes. 


S 70 PER CENT 
OTHER OATS 
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INSURING AGAINST LOSS OF HAIR. 


‘Tatcho. 














Grey-haired, sparse of hair, 
or actually bald, you stand at 
a tremendous disadvantage in 
life. Nothing detracts from 
youthful appearance so much 
as lack of hair. Yet there is 
no form of offended nature so 
easy to cure. 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims 
made it so. He himself was 
exercised when he found a 
tendency to baldness. But 
not for long. With the assist- 
ance of medical specialists 
of his acquaintance he dis- 










Quaker Oats Real China 


covered a cure. That cure he 

rT ~ M4 “i registered unde ar the title of 

Plz 23— I | | —_ rtistic “'Tatcho.”’ ‘‘Vatcho”’ solved 
ates abuel ut his difficulty. ‘‘‘Tatcho”’ will 
solve yours. In “ Tatcho”’ 

you have the specific which 


is in use in the 


new design 
Army and Navy, 


strong—A ttrac- 











: F ‘ in hospitals and convale on . e, %y ‘ggg i 
tive shay ~c— In rich by do va ‘Genin. ‘ "You fa " , tank ) , 
are, by using 
: 
Convenient colours— I atcho EEE 


Gold edge INSURING AGAINST LOSS OF HAIR. 


A touch of “ Tatcho”™ occasionally is all that is required. ‘ Tatcho” is not a rich 
man’sremedy. The institution of the system by which the public are able to obtain, 
carriage paid, a 4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE OF “ TATCHO” FOR 1/10 has 
brought ‘‘ Tatcho” to a level with other necessities of life. Thesystem was instituted 
and is being continued solely to educate the people to the value of Mr. GEo., R. Sims's 
discovery. Each user being a living testimony to the powers of “ Tatcho,” a hundred 
thousand users are of infinitely greater service in securing an enduring reputation, 
than a hundred thousand pounds spent in the orthodox methods of press publicity. 


‘¢Tatcho”’ is sold by all Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 1/-, 2/9 & 4/6. 


in size. 





























Send to-day CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
and send with a P.O. or stamps for 1/10 to the Chief Chem- 
ist, '‘ Tatcho’’ Laboratories, Kingsway, London. By return 





| 1/10 for 4/6 Sana” a@ fullsize 4/6 trial bottle of “ TATCHO,” 
i ‘*TATCHO” 4h , 
: TRIAL BOTTLE 4 ° — 

Carriage Paid. “LL.N.” Hur Kubovw 



































” Carriage ‘paid on orders of 20s. . upwards is in U nited ingdon, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ww BELFAST, 


Fc Telegra aphic Address : 


Worthy in every way of Quaker Oats—the most c | 
~ » - SF € . ~ . con- | 
vous the . vars 1 ra c Ic P k ice te | REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; and LIVERPOOL. | + LineN—Beifast.’ 
1ent—the most nouris Ing oO foods. Qua er ats is the Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
perfect body food—the perfect brain food ; strengthens you His Gracious Majesty THE Kinc & H.R.H. THE Princess or WALES, 


; : , , pik. : : Supply the Public with Every Description of 
in mind and muscle. Because of Ouaker care and _ skill in 
‘a HovuvUsE HO. D LIinEN sS, 








selecting and milling, roasting and rolling the grain, every From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 
flake counts for health | longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
: profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 








FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED _PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


| 


N.B.—7o Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 





—_______— = _ IMPORTANT NOTICE. — White 


| READ THIS FREE OFFER. | Squares from Quaker Oat Biscuit 
| 











at same value as Squares from 2-lb. 


FREE QuakER Oats Ptarss will be sent carriage paid Quaker Oats packets. re sha 
to any address in Great Britain or Ireland on receipt by . 
us, Post Patp, before 31st ] October, 1906, of re- | 

















quired number of QUAKER SauaREs as below. Free Coupon. Say S Y 
» 
4 Plates for 35 ee wiry 2-Ib. packet or This Special Coupon =) “awe: 
6 50 like Quaker 2 counts as five White o S 
- si this Oats Squares, tf sent with 
Double quantity of Squares Full number of Squares balance of Squares as | \y 
required from 1-ib. packets. must be sent at onetime. stated in our offer. @. 
If you have not required number of WHITE SQUARES, send as a Only one Coupon will 
deposit 2/- for 4 Plates, or send 2/9 for 6 Plates. be accepted - on Dis /) fal wy Trey FF 
The amount you deposit will be refunded immediately request for 4 or 6 plates. K\ 
if the correct number of WHITE SQUARES, postage paid, is received : 
by us before October 31st, 1906. SNORE ci cesoe es cece nen am 
Write your address plainly, and enclose with your request. 
| Dept. P, QUAKER OATS, Ltd., 11, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. Zz 
| thet Met ho An nt Mii 2 229C 











fener (CHIVERS 


QUAKER OAT BISCUITS. }) FIRST PRIZE COLD MEDAL 


JAMS 


From he de Farm fofildl ((Flavored.inRipefruitJuices 
the Famil HY Table a ay : Grn Aprepared wilh exquisite cleanliness 


ww 


nglish Fruits in Syrupé 


GREENGAGES, PLUMS, 
CU/N_TINS & Pim 5a eh 


W FROM THY ORCHARD TO THE wee 


CHIVERS & SONS, | 
2» First English Fruit Growers Jam ho 


U2 KM Ww p? tas 
erase! HISTON, CAMBRIDGE }<25 


So new you may not know them—so good you must 
at least try them. All the generous nutritive value — all 
the rich, satisfying, perfect flavour of Quaker Oats in 
a deliciously tempting form: a 























crisp, fresh, delicately browned 
biscuit, fragrant with the sweet 
odour of the oven, a treat 
to the taste and a welcome 
addition to the daily menu. 
In convenient air - tight 





fon. 
AS 
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packet, which ensures a perfect 
condition from the bakery to you. If your grocer has not | 
stocked Quaker Oat Biscuits, write to us, and we will § | 
see that you are supplied promptly. Address— 

QUAKER OATS, Ltd., II, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MUSIC. the older master reveals possibilities that his librettists Ternina’s La Tosca, seems to sing with the same 

VERDI AND PUCCINI AT THE OPERA —-KUBELIK ov the convention of his time never enabled him to distinction and purity of tone as before, and with an 

7 ‘ , o< =" develop. even greater measure of refinement and delicacy. He 

The autumn season at Covent Garden, to which the Puccini has come to London to witness the reception succeeds in finding the heart of the music and the 
King and Queen have given their patronage, opened of his works, and was present on Monday night when heart of the audience at the same time, and is a perfect 
last week with every outward sign that is associated Madame Giachetti made her first appearance this season master of his voice. Signor Zenatello is a singer of the 
with success. The appear- first class, but the attempt 
ance of the house recalled to rank him with Caruso is, 
to say the least, unwise, 





the grand season, the per- 
formance was excellent, 
and every seat was taken. 
Indeed the popularity of 
‘La Bohéme”’ is so unm. - 
takable that it was repeated 
on the Saturday evening. 
The second and fifth nights 
were given to Verdi, and 
we have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the two 
masters of Italian 
music side by side, without 
the intervention of French 
or German music. The 
experience is always in- 


When he appeared for the 
first time he could not 
quite find the range of the 
house, but he sang the 
great duet with Madame 
Buoninsegna in the third 
act so finely that the 
audience demanded an en- 
core. Time is on his side, 
and when he can increase 
the volume of his voice 
without impairing its pure 
tone it will be time to 
make comparisons. Suffice 
it that his voice in point of 
quality is one of the finest 



































structive, anda suggests 
lat th bar to Verdi’s we have heard this year. 
i if popularity has Signor Mugnone, who has 
hing do with his his own ideas with regard 
sic. Had the necessity to Zempi and will not allow 
nterpreting reasonable any singer to differ from 
tic action in terms him, is quite an acquisition 
f music been’ enforced to Covent Garden, and his 
upon Verdi, had he been orchestra is a fine one, 
pl led w m ial as despite the rather raucous 
man as which goes voices of certain brass in- 
naking of ‘*‘ Madam struments. 
B ere even Mur- Kubelik flattered his ad- 
gers “Vie ¢ B m mirers at the Queen’s Hall 
we s i ip ) last week, and those who 
f - rk is wish to hear him again before 
n Tron he he goes away on a foreign 
stag tiol Puce tour must go to the Crystal 
S Wagner's Palace on Saturday next. 
tic rt. he 
S Sit that 
com with th Those who for any rea- 
the stag ce son may be unable to hear 
ike con Madame Melba at Covent 
ihe s B tHE LATEST ADDITION TO BRITAIN’S FIGHLING-SHIPS : LAUNCH OF THE FIRST-CLASS ARMOURED CRUISER ‘‘ NATAL.” Garden this year will be 
M coul pera Ane Pers (ae : : ; : a glad to know of a new series 
to - 2d whe kA bei mgs t the ** Duke of Edinburgh ina ** Warn aes class, was launched by the Duchess of Devonshire. of ‘““Melba’”’ records which 
to: 7m ue by Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, at Barrow-in-Furness, ts 480 ft. long and 73 ft. 6 in. broad, and has a mean wen eine issued ty the 
S 27 St ment of 13,550 tons, and a speed of 224 knots. Her armament is very powerful, and she is practically . > 
3 eee ; a “cross” between a cruiser and a battle-shitp. Gramophone and I's pe- 
cis iy writer, Limited, 21, City 
but coul it music in like in ‘* Manon Lescaut.’’ He is superintending the Road, E.C. Five of these records are to be sold 
fas It has an appeal of rehearsals of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,’’ in which Madame at about half the price asked for their predeces- 
wl t is the time, the Giachetti will take the title-réle and Signor Zena sors, and comprise ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ ‘* Come 
peo} in é is concerned tello will sing the music allotted to Francis Blummy Back to Erin,’? ‘‘ The Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘ Good 
in manner that strictly | Terdi’s has Pinkerton. The two new tenors have made a most Night,’’ and ‘‘ Away on the Hill.’’ The others are the 
much that delights the ‘‘ sensuous ear’’ without favourable impression. De Marchi, who sang here four ‘** Jewel Song ”’ from ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Lo, Here the Gentle 
reference to the stage, and it is only occasionally that years ago and created the part of Cavaradossi to Lark,’’ ** Good-Bye,’’ and ‘‘ Sur le Lac.’’ 
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NOURISH YOURHAIR, || ¢, Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 


Preserve. Restore. and Beautify it, 


i “i. 
| ‘= ~ and Stimulate its Growth by using 


| aS MACASSAI decree SEVEN PRIZE 
iN 2 ea MEDALS 


Fair or Grey Hair use GOLDEN MACASSAR 
OIL. Sizes: 36, 7 =, 106. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the 


a Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


greath, 29. Sold by 
and ROWLANDS, Hatton Garden, London. 


| ‘ANGLOAMER LAMBERT & CO. sivtrsurrns.| BIRMINGHAM 
4 } oilet Cases : The 
Lf FOUNTAIN PEN Tate Cate caiun 
containing i 
G any articies 
— sil pores 
THE MOST 


PEN IN THE WORD euiae ss 




















These series of 





Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 





It cl 








Sample Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 
from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
7 stamps to the Works, BIkKMINGHAM. 





Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series, 












































In Hall-marked 
Sterling Silver, 
containing 
Hair Brush 
(length 93 in.), 
Comb, 
Hairpin Tube, 

























































Silver Powder Jar i 
(©, THE YEARLY Mounted * F 4 
MODEE CAPAC? Toilet Sets, Pg al Be 
—_—— sas oF Bs Shoe Lift, Pin f 
MADE - Cushion, and ‘ 
IN THE WORKS- upwards, kept Jewel Case, in 
in stock. Velvet Lined 
MODEL 4300.000 = Leather Case, 
oe pe | # Selections sent 3O/= 
; see et Carriage Paid, 
CUR. ™ AND. OF. Hion — a 
Sn eee Se aes | ‘| WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 
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and injuries in home, factor 



















Zam-luk possesses a wide range of useful- 
ness, being especially recommended for cuts, 
bruises, burns, scalds, sprains, stiffness, weak 
atk'es, swollen joints, tad legs, piles, running 

nes, eczema, ulcers, pimples, boils, rash, 
‘ che apped hands, scalp irritation. sore he ads and 
backs, — s rash, insect-bites, sore throat 
ane : chest, sore and aching feet, ¢ hilb lains 
‘ -sores, fe: stering sores, pe visonk -d wo unds, 
Fe other diseased, injure .d, and inflamed or 
irritated conditions of the skin. Of all chemists 
for 1 13d. per box, + size 

2/a box ¢ antains nearly ¢times the 1/13); or post 
free fre athe Zam-Buk Co.,4, Red Cross St.,E.C. 
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Sample Boxes Free!! 


ONE of the greatest triumphs in this new century is the 





discovery of a unique preparation for growing new, 
althy skin on the human body. The earliest attempts in 
is branch of investigation are found in the times of ancient 
Greece and Rome, when the bold warriors and gladiators of the day 
used a_ secret balm upon injuries received in battle or in arena. 
The Greek charioteers did not emerge from their mad races without some 
severe bruise or gaping wound; and to anoint each injury carefully with 
their favourite balm was an indispensable part of the day’s programme. 
This custom of ‘‘rubbing’’ in something externally to replace injured or 
diseased tissue is very ancient, possibly as old as the instinct which tells 
us to rub a part that hurts; and in Zam-Buk the ideal substance to 
apply to an injured or diseased surface is universally believed to have 
been found at last. It is a well-known fact that modern preparations, 
such as ointments, salves, liniments, and embrocations, are not only 
imperfect in their action, but they frequently contain quantities of rancid 
animal fat and mineral products of a harmful nature. A simple yet novel 
theory provided a way out of the difficulty. This was that Nature, having 
given to man the instinct to rub, might well be supposed to have 
secreted somewhere the proper substances to rub with, and search amongst 
certain rare medicinal herbs showed how some of them could be made to 
yield gums and juices possessing healing, soothing, and antiseptic pro- 
perties of a wonderful order. Many experiments were made _ with 
mixtures or blendings of these juices, and Zam-Buk, a combination with 
astonishing powers as a healer and antiseptic, was secured. Zam-Buk is 
to-day generally regarded as a household necessity. For skin sicknesses 
y, field, or workshop, Zam-Buk can _ be confidently recommended as well for 


its general efficacy as for its wholesomeness— its power and purity. 





















FREE BOX. 


Send this Coupon 
and Id. stamp to 
Zam-Buk Co., 
Greek St., Leeds, 
for Free Sample 
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All metals gleam like the sun when 


BUTTERCUP 3; 
METAL POLISH 


is used. 


MADE IN ENGLAND, it EMPLOYS BRITISH WORK- 
PEOPLE. Buttercup Metal Polish gives the greatest 


MAGNIFICENCE with the least rubbing, and is remark- 
ably SLOW TO TARNISH, even when exposed to the 
weather. For Silver, Brass, Copper, Plated Articles, the 
bright parts of cycles, motor-cars, harness, any and all 
metals, it is SUPERB-THAT'S ALL! 

Id., 2d., 4d., 6d., Tins. Grocers, Oilmen, &c. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM 22? ; Proof, Benutifal and 
BOOT POLISH. 


Boot Polish Adorns and Pre- 
serves box calf, glacé kid, a// 
boots, in a way peculiar to itself. SAMPLE FREE, on reques'. 
BLACK AND BROWN. Tins, 2d., 4d., 64d. 
Capital COMPLETE OUTFIT, Is. Grocers, Boo maker;, &c. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 
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@ DURING THE CHANGEABLE WEATHER. ‘S 
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Will PRESERVE the SKIN from the effects of the SUN 


0. IN ALL WEATHERS. 
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In BOTTLES, TINS and SQUARES. 
WH MUMS AUP SWANN TAM YANWg WIA Wie —————— NN — 


LAZENBY’'S SOUPS are universally 

acknowledged to be the finest ever produced 

for quality and flavour, and are absolutely to 

be relied upon for purity. Delicious Soups of 

many varieties can be easily and quickly 

prepared—trouble, time and cost being reduced 
to a minimum, 


LAZENBY’S SOUPS. 


lie 1 





A PARaEP vanes! otra x In BOTTLES, TINS and SQUARES. 
a IRRITATION, and TAN, 
4 KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE ia 406 Varieties—One Quality y only—t6e Best. 


INVALUABLE for the COMPLEXION. 
DELIGHTFULLY SOOTHING and REFRESHING after Cycling, Motoring, Dancing, 4c. 
Bottles, 18., Is. 9d., and 2s8.6d, each. Ot all Chemists and Stores, M. BEE TH AM & SON, CHELTENHAM 


Ke E. LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., London, England. 

















WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated May 9, 1902) of MR GEORGE BINNS 
ASHWORTH, J.P., of Birtenshaw, near Bolton le Moors, 
head of the firm of Henry Ashworth and Sons, cotton- 
spinners, who died on June g, has been proved by 
Mrs. Ruth Ashworth, the widow, George Harry Ash- 
worth, and Arthur Henwayn Ashworth, the sons, Daniel 
Jones, and Robert Ashworth, the value of the real and 
personal estate amounting to £115,544. The testator 
gives his residence at Birtenshaw to his son Arthur; 
42000 and during her widowhood the income from 
£60,000, or from £10,000 should she again marry, to his 
wife ; and £200 each to Daniel Jones and Robert Ash. 
worth. The residue of his estate he leaves to his two sons. 


The will (dated Nov. 8, 1893) of Mk. CHARLES 
EDWARD BLUNDELL, of Wyoming, Beulah Hill, Nor- 
wood, who died on Aug. 19, was proved on Sept. 28 
by Llewellyn Wood Longstaff, one of the executors, the 
value of the estate being £94,774. The testator gives 
' each to the National Life-boat Institution and 
ull General Infirmary; £200 to the Society for 

the Poor in the Principles of the Church of 

#100 each to the Hull Ragged School, the 
Missionary Society, and:the Church Pastoral 
a sum not exceeding £1000 for London 
and many other legacies. The residue of 
he leaves to his wife. 








lls property 
The will (dated Aug. 17, 1901) of MR. ROBERT 
WILLIAM MILLS NESFIELD, of Castle Hill, Bakewell, 





Derby, who died on Aug. 23, has been proved by Thomas 
Rowland Drake Wright and Robert Fenwick Mills, the 
value of the real and personal estate being £95,564. 
The testator bequeaths £500 and £150 per annum to 
his niece, Charlotte Underwood; £200 and £80 per 
annum to his nurse, Katherine Baker; £400 each to 
his three sons-in-law; £400 to Robert Fenwick Mills ; 
an annuity of £75 to his daughter, Amy, commonly 
called Sister Amy Elizabeth, and £75 per annum for 
such persons or charities as she may appoint; and a 
few small legacies. The residue of his property he 
leaves, in trust, for his three daughters Edith, Lucy, 
and Marianne. 


The will (dated April 22, 1904) of Mk. FREDERICK 
GRIFFIN, J.P., of Hughenden Manor, Clarendon, near 
Salisbury, who died on June 9, has been proved by 
Charles Richard Lloyd and George Fullford, the value 
of the estate being £39,265. The testator gives £600 
per annum, the use of his residence and furniture, and 
#150 per annum foreach child who shall be under the 
age of twenty-one, to his wife, Mrs. Annie Maria Griffin ; 
#100 each to his executors; £100 each to his sisters 
Mary Ann Stanway and Eliza Griffin; and £100 for the 
improvement of the recreation ground known as Victoria 
Park. The residue of his property he leaves, in trust, 
for his children. 

The will (dated July 12, 1904), with a codicil, ot 
Mr. THOMAS FRANCIS CHRISTOPHER MAY, of Park 
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and Hassell, Limited, I ondon, Bristol, and Manchester, 
who died on Aug. 9, was proved on Sept. 30 by Mrs. 
Ann Reece May, the widow, Arthur Christopher May, 
Ernest Howard May, and Frank Morley May, the sons, 
Mark Whitwell, and Arthur James Hill, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £56,340. The testator gives 
£500, and during her widowhood £1500 per annum or 
the income from £25,000 shares in May and Hassell, 
whichever may be the larger amount, to his wife; £100 
each to his executors ; and £100 each to the children of 
his deceased daughter Ada Catherine. The residue of 
his estate and effects he leaves to his children and step- 
daughter Ann Constance Curwen; but the share his 
deceased daughter Ada would have taken had she sur- 
vived him is to be paid to her brothers, Arthur Christopher 
and Ernest Howard. 


The Swan Electric Engraving Company, of 116, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C., is issuing a series of excel- 
lent photogravure-engravings from the famous ‘‘ Action 
Photographs,’’ taken by Mr. George W. Beldam, the 
well-known cricketer and writer on golf. 

With its October issue, the Raz/way Alagazine has 
reached its hundredth number, which it celebrates by a 
special cover designed and printed in railway colours. 
The frontispiece, a most interesting plate, illustrates the 
evolution of the modern locomotive. In a word, the 
number, as a whole, is excellent, and as usual contains 
many valuable articles. 











































































BABY’S AWFUL SUFFERING. if {ER zi 
pens ee ee af THE CHARMING NO CLOCK 3 
W D SCRATCH AND TEAR AWAY THE FLESH. | 0 i se EQUALS. . 
TERRIBLE HUMOR CURED BY CUTICURA. e e Fess ‘e WEST COUNTRY. 
"My beby's mice OM 5 Soe = THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY Express Services ee” gata 
The doctor called it eczema, but his treat- GIVE EVERY FACILITY FOR TRAVEL TO 
me did no good, as the child was getting THE ROMANTIC 
wors disease eating the flesh away from we meCOASTS OF te atin iano mucerD 
hi se, and reading to his body. Neigh- AND RUGGED 
bours said it was the worst case they had DEVON & CORNWALL. THE GRANDEUR DARTMOOR. 
é seen. His suffering was terrible, and of the ENGLISH and 
he would scratch and tear away the flesh. THE CHARMING HILLS Ss LONDON and 
We then used the Cuticura Remedies, one and VALLEYS of BRISTOL CHANNELS, ELTRCUSH in € bes. 38 min. 
set ring hi ‘ompletely, and healing FALMOUTH |. 6 |. 45 .. 
bce, 9 Sas ae DS aa Se SOMERSET & DORSET ST Ives. 07. 10°. 
his 1 without scar or blemish.’’— PENZANCE "7" — “ 
Wm. Cridland, 35, Winchester Street, | Full particulars can be obtained free on application to THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE'LINE. Great Western 
Pentonville Roa N. London. Railway, Paddington Station, London. JAMES C. INGI.IS, General Manager. 




















NO MORE ASTHMA 


and Silver Me D 

rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 

DOR. CLERY,53, BOULEVARD ST. MARTIN, PARIS 
ponte 


JOZEAU, AND CO., 
ion, $.W 





jals. and admitt 





DEPOT: WII 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON’S 
SPL ma DUTCH BULBS. 


o'VALL. 


Your little ills will find relief in 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
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F ay as ‘ > : For HEADACHE, 
rye 7 For INDIGESTION’ ' 
es f their iim and or INDI I ’ 
B a BENSON'S "=w 






For CONSTIPATION, 
For SALLOW SKIN, 
For the COMPLEXION. 
Very small, and easy to 
take as sugar. 
Genuine must have signature 





LONDON 


mae CLOCKS 


In Mahogany, Walnut, or Oak Cases, 124 inches high, 
£7 10s. The Cheapest made. No. 2 Book post free. 


| BENSON'S, Ltd., 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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They at once check the Cough Price 


and remove the cause 


li 
Dont (oush-use 
i Thel/nrivalled 


, “Contains all the constituents to 
support life.”"—Lancet. 
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i ° * GINGER, 
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The finest High Class Soap. 
Hygienically perfect 
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WHOLEMEAL BISCUITS. 


“Ghe Sketch.” 


WEDNESDAY. 





The best Beautifier of the Complexion. Satisfies the most refined tastes. In use by Royalty and Nobility. 
Deliciously scented with the celebrated Pasta Mack Perfume. Of Perfumers and Chemists, 10d. per 
tablet; 26 per box of 3 tablets. PASTA MACK, 2/6 and 1/- boxes. : 
Sole Maker: WH. MACK, Ulm oD. Wholesale Depot: 31-32, Snow Hill, London, E.( 


EVERY 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 








The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
and al! Steel, lron, Brass.and Copperarticles. Sold in Canisters 
at 3d..64.. & 1s., by Grocers Ironmongers. Oilmen, &c. 


Wellington Emery aud Black Lead Mills, Loudon.5 E 
‘““THE GUN OF | 


E. LEWIS? 577°.209" 


| EVERY MATTER OF INTEREST TREATED 
IN THE BRIGHTEST WAY. 


The Best Paper for Theatrical and 
Social Illustrations. 





AS AN EJECTOR. 













PLENTY TO READ. 


PLENTY TO LOOK AT: 





TREBLE GRIP 
EDITORIAL OFFICE: MILFORD LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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172, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


Price 
trom 419 18s. 
Cross-bolt or my Treble-grip 
Action 
The above is the latest de- 
velopment of * The Gun of 
the Period,” fitted with t r 
bined with G. E wis 





1 





with treble-grip or cross- 


$,0r with top-lever and 





t me anc nmspect our 
our Range before Purchase. 
BEPAIRS.— All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled | 
Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in Exchange. 
GUS AND RIFLK WORKS 
é. E. LEWIS, 3243 ower Loveday St., BIRMINGHAM 
Established 5 


6G 16 





52.) 
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